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oregon grow 
SZ direct from U/in Yhars Vjardens, 
| to you... 


Every garden should have at 
least a few of these most beauti- 
ful lilies. Our healthy Oregon 
bulbs assure you of receiving the 
very finest stock that money can 
_ buy. All orders will be filled 
» with large flowering size 
bulbs, freshly dug with live 
roots attached and ready 
to grow in your garden. 
Shipment begins in early 

October. 
Compare these Postpaid Prices — 
and please compare sizes as well 
L. AURATUM PLATYPHYLLUM 

_| Each 1.25 [ |] 3 for 3.50 
| 6 for 6.00 

The giant of all Gold Band lilies. Immense 
10-inch flowers. White with yellow midribs 
and crimson speckles. Much stronger grower 


than the ordinary Avuratums. August flower 
ng. lLorge 8-9 inch bulbs 


L. SPECIOSUM RUBRUM 


L. AURELIAN HYBRIDS Each 1.50 [|] 3 for 4.00 [| 6 for 7.50 

A new race of hybrid lilies destined for greatest popularity as soon as stock permits. Flowers come in many shades AURELIAN HYBRIDS 
amber and buff many of which display contrasting dork centers. Form also varies from sharply recurved 
ore extremely hardy and eosy to grow in all parts of the country. Most will bloom in lote 





of cream 
to near trumpet types. Al 


sre produced on 5 to 8-foot stems. We recommend this group most highly. 7-8" bulbs HOW WE PACK YOUR LILIES 


July and August. Many flowers 


L. JAPONICUM | Each 1.00 
The large open trumpet flowers ore apple blossom pink and 
Prefers ao woodland location 


|} 3 for 2.75 [ ] 12 for 10.00 We pack all lilies in sealed, moisture reten- 
tive polyethylene bags. If for any reason 


you cannot plant the bulbs upon arrival, do 
and acid soil. 5 to 7-inch bulbs not open the bags until you can plant them 
L. ENCHANTMENT 3 for 1.50 6 for 2.75 [_] 12 for 5.00 ow ware wae Samene “ae ee ae ene 

\ es in polyethylene bags with perfect sofety. 
They will not lose one bit of their FRESH 
NESS or VIGOR. A cool room or basement 
is ideal for storage 


The most beautiful of al! pink lilies in our opinion 
possess ao most pleasing fragrance. Plants beor 2 to 5 bloonts on 2-foot stems in June 


(Plant Pot. 862) 

Patented because Mr 
flowers in big heods atop toll 
for increase. Early. July. 31/7 feet. 6 to 8-inch bulbs 


L. SPECIOSUM RUBRUM 3 for 1.75 |] 6 for 3.00 | 12 for 5.50 


recurved form. Blooms in August and September 


1949 introduction. Upright naosturtium red 


de Grooff considered this, his most outstanding 
’ 
blazing color and phenomenal propensity 


strong stems. A lily of tremendous vigor, 











AURATUM PLATYPHYLLUM 


One of ovr most desirable lilies. Lovely deep pink flowers of artistic 


on 4 to 5-foot stems. Extra large & to ¥ -inch bulbs 
é , 


L. SPECIOSUM ALBUM | Each 1.25 3 for 3.50 6 for 6.00 
The purest white speciosum and a classic among es. Dve to heavy demend, stock is always scarce. A little later 


than the pink varieties. Large 8 to 9-inch bulbs 


L. OLYMPIC HYBRIDS 3 for 1.75 | 6 for 3.00 12 for 5.50 


Groaff's strain of Hybrid Centifolium and related species. Magnificent white trumpet lilies much lorger and 


De 
Huge jumbo bulbs 8to9 nches 


better then regale. Also blooms 2 weeks loter 


L. MARTAGON ALBUM Each 1.00 3 for 2.50 | 6 for 4.50 
The dointiest white lily of o The wax-like flowers of utmost grace perfectly arranged on well branched stems are 
simply irresistible. Superb for floral work. June flowering. 2 to 4 feet. Large 5 to 7-inch bulbs 


L. MID-CENTURY HYBRIDS 3 for 1.50 6 for 2.75 


ors from lemon through gold 


12 for 5.00 
New De Graoff strain of hardy lilies in many bright co apricot into mahogany red 
shades. July. 3 feet. 5 to 7-inch bulbs 


L. BELLINGHAM HYBRIDS 3 for 1.25 6 for 2.00 12 for 3.75 


harming recurved flowers in various shades of yellow, orange and red mostly speckled brown or maroon. 5 to 6 feet 


uly flowering. 5 to 7-inch bulbs 


L. DAVIDI, WILLOMTTIAE 3 for 1.25 | 6 for 2.00 


Color deep orange with many shiny black dots 


12 for 3.75 


Numerous dainty Late July. 5 to 7” bulbs 


L. RAINBOW HYBRIDS 3 for 1.50 | 6 for 2.75 | 12 for 5.00 


orange and red, gay as a tulip planting. Early 


flowers on 4-5-foot stems 


De Graoff's strain of dwarf upright lilies in various shades of yellow 


Vy to 2 feet. 5 to 7-inch bulbs 


|} 3 for 1.50 []6for2.75 []} 12 for 5.00 


d, red and near-purple flower 


flowering in May ond June. | 


L. FIESTA HYBRIDS 


m 6 feet. 5 to 7-inch bulbs 


LILY GARDEN COLLECTION 


If you want lilies this year, don't pass up this wonderful bargain offer. One each of above 13 lilies 


$8.95 
Labeled and postpaid. 


dlr BOX 38-H 
Wars BORING, OREGON 


in sizes given above for only 





The basis of any curative treatment for either 
plants or animals is accurate diagnosis, plus 
the skill and experience to bring it to a 
successful conclusion. This means research, not 
guesswork as well as the best of equipment 
and ability. 


You won't see many tree laboratories 
comparable to our 200-acre experimental 
ground and research unit at Stamford, 
Connecticut, where the day-to-day problems 
encountered by our field men are diagnosed 
and ideas for the protection of shade trees 
ore tested and developed under actual 
growing conditions. These laboratories call 
for a big investment in both time and 
money. But to us who want to be sure of 
results, this painstaking research for the best 
possible treatment is worth it. 


Couple this with an efficient highly skilled field 
force, thoroughly familiar with local conditions, 
and you have the well balanced Bartlett 
organization capable not only of rendering 
scientific diagnosis but of executing the 
prescribed treatment in efficient, economical 
fashion. It is the reason why more and more 
people are turning to the Bartlett Way—the 
Scientific Way. It costs no more and it is safer 
and more-economical in the long run. 





Consult your local Bartlett representative today 
for a study of your tree situation. You will 
benefit by his recommendations. 


; | TT TREE EXPERTS 








Home Office, Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Bartlett School of Tree Surgery, Stamford, Conn. 


Local Offices from Maine to the Carolinas, and West to Indiana. 
See your Local Telephone Directory for Local Address. 
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LUXURIANT 
NEW LAWN 


use 


LAWN > GARDEN 
(YANAMID 


Used for years by professional 
gardeners and turf specialists. 


This new meth- 
od now avail- 
able to home 
gardeners actu- 
ally kills weed 
seeds in the soil 
when anew 
seed bed is 
prepared. 

Cyanamid’s nitrogen remains in 
the soil to supply continuous grass 
feeding all season long. Cyanamid 
also supplies lime. 

This dual action—which elimi- 
nates weed competition and provides 
rich nitrogen feeding in one opera- 
tion — produces thick fast-growing, 
vigorous dark green grass. A lawn 
of luxuriant beauty, obtainable in 
no other way. 

Cyanamid is equally effective in 
building humus in the soil or mak- 
ing compost. Easily applied — see 
simple directions on each bag. 10, 
25 and 50 Ib. sizes. At your nursery 
or garden supply dealer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
New York 20, New York 
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£ r ary 4 “sya fi, . NEW 
Annual free ¢ hat : EXOCHORDA 
Dept. } , a . K 9 ba . MACRANTHA 


Sept. 5-8. Philadelphia. First 
Flower Show, Snellenburg’s 
Store, 12th & Market Sts. 

Sept. 8-9. Portland, Ore. Pacific North- 
west Dahlia Conference Show, Port- 
land Dahlia Soc., Masonic Temple, 
SW Park & Main Sts. 

Sept. 9-30. Michigan City, Ind. Fall 
Rose Festival, International Friend 
ship Gardens. 

Sept. 14. Paoli, Penna. Annual Flower 
Show, Paoli Garden Club, Paoli 
Methodist Church, So. Valley Rd. 

Sept. 14. Hatboro, Penna., Annual 
Fall Flower Show, Neighbors of Hat- 
boro, Lehman Memorial Methodist 


Church, S. York Rd. onderful things happen... 


Sept. 14-15. Jersey City, N. J. Annual 


Fall Flower Show, Garden Club of 
N. J., Murdoch Hall, Medical «.. WHEN YOU PLAN WITH A WAYSIDE CATALOG 


Center. , , ; 
s = If you like the newest and best in horticulture, prepare to lose 


, > . - >) ‘ ; 
Sept. 18-20. Baltimore, Md. 42nd An A your heart to Wayside’s colorful, 130 page Fall Catalog. It un- 
nual Convention, Nat'l. Assoc. of & fetters the imagination and brings you a refreshing new experi- 

\ ‘ ence in sheer gardening pleasure. Among the over 1300 


7 = > . . = . aa c 
Gardners, Baltimore Branch, South = ie & magnificent garden subjects of unequalled quality and beauty, 
ern Hotel. Y ah you will find much to send your spirits soaring . . . Superb new 

: roses, exotic lilies, mew shrubs, rare new bulbs and hardy 


Sept. 22-23. Corvallis, Ore. Benton ; “Pedireed” plants. 
Fair & Corvallis Fall Flower Show, 2 
Ore. State College Armory & Roose | Some outstanding subjects for the Garden 


velt School Auditorium. New EKOCHORDA MACRANTHA. The Brid 
Ww bE) s A MACKAI ’ 2 bride, 
Sept. 28-29. Harrisburg, Penna. Penn- | ‘os ner j et 
epee =! ; ‘ The Bride’’ remains handsome and in flower 
Jersey District Convention & Rose longer than any other shrub we know of. In 
Show, Am. Rose Soc., Penn Harris April and May, small compact bushes gleam 
Hotel. Harrisbure with lustrous pearl-like, white buds that open 
pee > ; . into thousands of exquisite pure white blossoms. 
Sept. 28-29. Merchantville, N. J. Fall Hence the name ‘Pearl Bush.” 
Flower Show, Camden Dahlia & 
Horticultural Soc., Camden Co. Vo- New DEUTZIA, Kalmiaeflora. A showy 
cational School Gymnasium. flowering shrub of easy culture and very bushy 


Sept. 28-30. Cleveland. Fall Flower habit. In May and June, its slender and grace- 
fully arched branches are entirely hidden under 


Show, Garden Center of Greater a blanket of charming, frilled, bell-like flowers 

Cleveland, estate of Mrs. Wm. G. of Kalmia-pink. Stunning for the shrub border 

Mather, 12407 Lake Shore Blvd. and small garden since it never grows over 3 ft. 
Oct. 8-9. Falmouth, Mass. Flower | ‘® height 

Show, Falmouth Garden Club, Fal- 

mouth Recreation Bldg., E. Main St. 
Oct. 20. Wilmington, Del. “Hostesses 





CHINESE DOGWOOD 


at Home”, Garden Club of Wilming- < “_e : bald 

ton. Write: Mrs. Harlan Scott, 1114 - ‘s . , CORNUS COUSA CHINENSIS. Exciting Chinese 
Berkly Rd.. Wilmi q “ Z nial Dogwood is certain to be a top favorite. It flowers 
erkly hd., iimington. 7 : more profusely, is much hardier and thrives where 
other Dogwood fail. Exquisite, waxy, white, star- 
Cleveland Flower Show a S ‘ ’ . shaped flowers by the thousands bloom extravagantly 
{ ; A> in June and remain in excellent condition for a 

al , month. Superb for cutting. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


The Garden Center of Greater Cleve- 
land will hold its Ist Fall Flower 


Show, Sept. 28-30, at “Gwinn”, the es- 

tate of Mrs. William G. Mather, 12407 To secure your copy, please enclose 50¢, coin or 
ake S > _ a a : ; ce stamps, to cover postage and handling costs of this 

Lake Shore Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. The : heavy book. No other catalog in America can match 


Show, which will feature chrysanthe- Wayside’s complete selection of over 1300 worth- 
while new shrubs, prize roses, rare bulbs, exotic lilies 


mums and other autumn flowers, will Yeon > i L 
} , and hardy plants. 130 pages with hundreds of true 
ye staged out-of-doors, and will dem- color illustrations and helpful cultural directions, 


onstrate how the many kinds of fall 
flowers can be used and combined to 7 ne — 
best advantage in home gardens. The CORNUS COUSA CHINENSIS 


show is under the direction of Arnold Rare oriental beauty that out- 1 
. shines the American Dogwood YS! oe 17 nS g ens 


Davis, Director of the Garden Center. Height 13 to 15 ft. 
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Leaf Pouch 


Back aches in gardening can be eliminated 
with this sturdy white duck Leaf Pouch. It 





For Garden Tool Houses 
Bath Houses and 
General Utility Use 


Shipped anywhere in the world 
in completely finished easy to as- 
semble sections or we erect 
for you nearby 


At Walpole Woodworkers you get 
Architect's designs « Better 
workmanship « Sound construc- 
tion e Greater variety * More 
sizes and styles « Longer expe- 
rience « Low prices « Budget 


saves many steps and time on a hundred and 
one odd jobs around the garden. For example, 
when digging to plant trees or shrubs place 
the soil on it to avoid lawn damage. When 
raking leaves, mowing the lawn or cutting 
hedges, Leaf Pouch is ideal. It is 68 inches 
square and is easy to handle with its strong 
cotton rope drawstring which forms a pouch. 
Available from the Specialty Manufacturing 
Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Flourescent Light Plant Stand 


seats Your house plants can have plenty of 

Made only by us and sold light now. This new fluorescent light 
only direct to you. See them at plant stand can easily be rolled anywhere 
our shop display grounds of  f > into the light. Plants on the top shelf will 
phone or write for catalog show- o have all the light they need and those on 
ng NINE sizes and styles with yr 3 : the bottom will benefit from the adjust- 
able fluorescent light, which can be used 
in place of the middle shelf. Offered by 
House Plant Corner, Box 811 HM, Ox- 
ford, Maryland. 


Broiler Barbecuer on Wheels 


, A unique answer to the grill-cooking craze is 
WALPOLE this deluxe cart-mounted charcoal broiler, 
w Dp called the Cook °N’ Kart. The big (19” 

CODWORKERS diameter, 12” deep) cast-iron kettle doubles 

Pp 

Coder Fences « email buildings + rustic feradure for fireplace use. It has heavy grills, the top 

POT CAGE GURNEE, OEE. 27, WALPOLE, MASS. for meat and the bottom for charcoal. The 
Telephone WALPOLE 70, 104 or 830 

° dampers in both lid and kettle provide uni- 

234 LOWELL STREET (RTE. 129) ~~ *netration < cooking contro 

WILMINGTON, MASS. form heat penetration and cooking control. 

Telephone OLIVER 8-4941 Cart and kettle are both rust-resistant finished 
395 Shoker Rd, EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS. for lifetime service. C omplete C ook . N’ Kart 

Telephone LAUREL 5-3349 unit is $59.95, ppd. from Grill-Aid Co., P. O. 
Box U543, Carthage, Mo. 


America’s most wanted 


Fall Nursery & 
Bulb CATALOG > : developed, called the “Thermo Planter”. 


It is a plastic flower pot of modern de- 


| =~] Wy - 2 sign, both practical, attractive and sturdy. 
© 4 Because of the properties of this new 


Setisten » hemannan ab pene i " plastic material, the “Thermo Planter” 
will not absorb water, and has excellent 


Thermo Planter 


A new design in flower pots has been 


catalog, all selections postpaid & : . : > 
guaranteed Many helpful gardening insulating properties, which permit less 


tips. Send postcard for your free copy : frequent watering. From plastic Indus- 
INTER-STATE NURSERIES tries, Inc., Winona, Minnesota. 
2196 E STREET HAMBURG, IOWA 
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p U [ P 5 ‘ Minimum order: 
10 bulbs for $1.00 


Imagine getting prize-quality bulbs like these for only 10c! Our 
regular price for these specially selected bulbs: 6 for $1.00—but 
for readers of this magazine, the special pre-season price is 10 for 
$1.00! Every bulb is guaranteed to grow into a sturdy and long- 
stemmed plant. At tulip-time they unfold in billowing, fragrant 
petals, gaily ‘‘carved"’ into fascinating shapes! They grow up to 
22 inches in height and often reach 8 inches across when open. 
These PARROT TULIPS will splash your garden with brilliance 
for thfee to four weeks—and they are excellent for cutting. 
Varieties: Black Parrot (black), Firebird (red), Fantasy (two- 
tone rose). 


10 for $7oo (any variety) 


=—— f ri 
30 for $2.95 ef eheey 


TYPE 


Amazing 
richness_O 


narsowernc TULIPS | MADONNA LIL 


— —_ Easter Lily” in your own ” 
You'll want two or three varieties of these garden! They grow in almost ‘\ 
¢ 


long-stemmed, large flowering tulips for dra- any soil or location, and are 
— — heres I — excellent for the hardy border. A Oy 

of the Night (dark maroon-purple), Mar- And their perfume is heavenly. =. , ite, 
gaux (burgundy red), Golden Yellow, Prin- Cosshinenaneibtante ‘siadne N a rs) :, Crimsoor cown-Black- 
cess Margaret Rose (clear yellow, with con- tall-growing flowers for ade- (@ Lilac, @ 

trasting scarlet). Only the finest quality, No. lightful effect. BAe u low an 

1 sized bulbs (11 to 12 cm. and up), priced a) j r 


to save you money! " 
(any variety) 10 for suo 15 for $2.00 
30 for $2.75 10 for $3.00 


RED EMPEROR KING ALFRED | Waturalizing DAFFODILS 
TULIPS DAFFODILS tary specimens Grow them inthe aden 


The King of Tulips . . . first to bloom and : : 

the largest of them all! The stately Red gene —— o_o gn IS for $ 0 50 for $3.25 

Emperor has giant vermillion-scarlet petals in ¢ 5 wos I oe a Ide pt 

of unbelievable beauty . . . with black extra-large sunburst Of golden 

centers that give the open blossom the loveliness. Blooms early. Excellent 

exotic appearance of a huge poppy! Grows for cut flowers. . 5 order! Twenty 
With every 


15 inches tall and up to 9 inches across. 12 for $ 00 AREE EXTRA-LARGE Crocus bulbs 


i of blue, 
25 for $2.25 $ 00 (worth 6c each)—@ colorful mixtule oo be 
SY : ; d striped—wi 
attains 10 for I / aetna ° ucple, yellow cach order of $5.00 or tnore 
given your order at once! 


KELLY a FILL IN QUANTITIES DESIRED BELOW: inane 
ROS. Parrot Tulips (10 for $1—30 for $2.95) 
NURSERIES, Inc. Diack Med ....2‘Tene Rese $........-- 


Dept. HOO « Dansville, N. Y. May-Flowering Tulips (10 for $1—30 for $2.75) 
——Maroon purple -— Burgundy red 














| Eigebinsitnateiens cron —if you send 


— 








HY ACI NT H S Please send postpaid at planting time the 


A bed | bulbs indicated at right. (Sorry, offer Yellow with scarlet —yYellow $ 
geodon . | not good West of Mississippi.) CHECK QUANTITIES WANTED IN BOXES BELOW: 
Biooming early, (0 FREE! 20 Large Crocus bulbs Peony-Type Tulips (mixed soloss) 

- Jovely Protos ibs are 15 to 1 l with orders for $5 or more. O 7 for $1. O 15 for $2. $_____ 
cm. in diameter, Sig emixed | 

noone White, Pink, — Please Print 

colors: 0 5 for $1. D 12 for $2. 


7 Blue, Red. 00 | 
St. or RFD Madonna Lily 
fe (3 for $1. 10 for $3. 
5 or sf l King ‘Alfred Daffodils . _ 
| O 12 for $1. 


City. O 25 for $2. 
12 for $2.00 
0) 50 for $3.25 


0 Send FREE color catalog TOTAL ENCLOSED (Check or M.O.) 


Red Emperor Tulips Q 10 for $1. 
C) 25 for $2.25 D 50 for $4.45 


Name. Hyacinths (mixed colors) 











Naturalizing Daffodils 
Rei 15 for $1. 
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Small Green Capsules 
Kill Underground Pests 


RID YOUR GARDEN 
OF THE WORST 
underground PESTS 


ryml-SO! 


Does It! 


It’s the amazing soil fumigant that 
kills underground pests foliage 
sprays can’t reach. 


Even though you spray the foliage 
and fertilize the soil, underground 
pests such as nematodes, wireworms, 
ants, grubs, garden centipedes and 
sow bugs damage the roots of your 
prized plants. They cause discolored 
foliage, sickly plants, shriveled 
vegetables. Foliage sprays can’t kill 
them . . . ‘Fumi-Soil’ does. 


‘Fumi-Soil’ is the soil fumigant you 


See Your Dealer or send Coupon to us 


SHERMAN LABORATORIES 
Agricultural Division } 
5031 Grandy, Detroit 11, Mich. Col 


Name 
Street 


City Stote 


Rush following Fumi-Soil Capsules 
Pkg. Size Price Each 


24 $1.45 


No. of pkgs. 


. 200 6.95 


SOLD ON A MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


+ 
+ 
o8 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


) Parcel Post Prepaid 


COD Parcel Post 
lect 


© 


— 100 3.95 Actual Size 
Fumi-Soil 
Capsule 


Just bury 
“a capsule 


Root-knot nematode — microscopic underground 
killer of plants magnified 100 times — ‘Fumi-Soil’ 
kills him, 

need. It kills soil pests that foliage 
sprays can’t reach, 

It’s so easy to use... just bury a 
capsule in your seed bed or near the 
roots of perennial plants. Soil mois- 
ture releases ethylene dibromide (a 
powerful soil fumigant) that rids 
your garden, lawn and perennial 
beds of the worst underground pests 
— including landcrabs and moles. 
Get ‘Fumi-Soil’ today! Enjoy the 
added beauty your flowers and 
shrubs will produce when grown in. 
pest-free soil. 

Patented — Only ‘Fumi-Soil’ gives you 


ethylene dibromide in safe easy-to-use 
capsules. 


—_—_—_ 
ae — 


KILL SOIL PESTS 


ANTS - CENTIPEDES - GP 
mATODEs -wintwor® 
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READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


When is the best time to plant ma- 
donna lily bulbs? 

Unlike most lilies, the madonna de- 
velops a green rosette of leaves in the 
fall, which persists through the winter 
months. Therefore, bulbs require early 
planting, from mid-August through 
September. Provide well drained soil 
location and cover bulbs 
with only an inch or two of soil. If 
bulbs have made growth at time of 
purchase, plant with sprouts protruding 
out of soil. 


in a sunny 


been 


How 


For the past two years I have 
troubled with borers in dahlias. 
can I control them? 

To control dust 
plants once every five days, from mid- 
summer through fall, with a 1% _ ro- 
or a fixed nicotine dust. It is 
during this period that female moths 
lay the eggs at the tips of the dahlias. 
Since borers pass the winter inside the 
stalks, burn or otherwise destroy the 
tops after they are removed in the fall. 


borers, spray or 


tenone 


My peony plants are crowded and over- 
grown and need dividing in order to give 
more bloom. Should this be done now? 

Fall, after the foliage has turned yel- 
low and brown, is the best time to lift 
and divide old peony plants. This will 
allow enough time for roots to get well 
established by the time growth begins 
in the spring. Be careful to place the 
roots so that the visible red eyes are an 
inch or an inch and a half below the 
surface of the soil. Set too deep, peonies 
will fail to bloom for years. 


How can I get rid of the tiny white 
jumping insects that dart about on the 
soil when house plants are watered? They 
can also be seen on the saucers and bot- 
toms of pots, where it is moist, when 
plants are lifted. 

These tiny white insects, which 
jump about quickly, are known as 
springtails. Common on all kinds of 
house plants, they generally do not 
damage plants because they feed on 
organic matter in the soil. However, 
when their food supply is gone, they 
often feed on which then de- 
compose’ to become organic matter. 
Watering plants with a solution of 
nicotine sulphate is recommended, 
though this does not give absolute con- 
trol. Instead, water them thoroughly 
with a solution of a tablespoon of 25 
per cent wettable lindane powder to 
one gallon of water. Another treatment 
may be needed four to five days later. 
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Time to Dig and Plant Again 


UTUMN IS THE SEASON OF THE HARVEST. Fruits have ripened on trees and vines and vegetables 
A have reached maturity in fields. In gardens, flowering plants have completed their growth 
cycle and are preparing for rest. Yet autumn is also a time of rebirth—a season to dig and 

plant again. For though the growing cycle is completed, it continues where it left off, never end- 
ing, but going on and on. And in the autumn, with its abundant rains and cooler days, gardeners 
find renewed joy, as they take advantage of ideal weather and start to dig and plant—trees, 


shrubs, perennials, bulbs and other plants—in happy anticipation of another gardening year. 
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Adventures with the Species Tulips 


OST OF US are familiar with 
the showy large-flowered tu- 
lips that decorate our gar- 


dens and public parks in the spring. 
Yet I wonder how many ac- 
quainted with the delightful wild 
species from which these garden va- 


are 


rieties were developed? 

species tulips, and their 
many varieties, flower from four to 
six weeks earlier than the others, 
generally at a time when the garden 
has few flowers. With a careful se- 
lection of various species, it is pos- 
sible to enjoy their captivating charm 
from mid-March to June, depending 
on the section of the country. 

In height, these tulips vary from 
the three to four inches of Tulipa 
dasystemon to 18 inches of the 
spectacular T. fosteriana Red Em- 
peror. The flowers of the group vary 
in size from a penny coin to six to 
eight inch [he mountain 
slopes of Asia Minor, Persia, Turke- 
stan, Afghanistan, Greece and other 
Balkan countries their habitat. 
These subject to extreme 
cold weather, make the bulbs abso- 
lutely hardy. 

Growing these colorful 
time flowers is not difficult if their 
basic needs are provided. Give sunny 


These 


saucers. 


are 


regions, 


spring- 


location with at least six hours of 
sunshine a day and a well-drained, 
loamy soil, sandy if possible. A gen- 
tle slope or rock garden is ideal. 

As with all bulbs, the foliage must 
be allowed to ripen before it is re- 
moved, After this, bulbs may _ be 
lifted, stored in a warm, dry place 
and replanted in the garden in the 
fall. Or it is equally successful to 
leave them where they are. Avoid 
watering during the rest period so 
bulbs may ripen thoroughly. 

When it the actual 
planting, place in groups of five or 
more, depending on the price. In 
clumps they are more effective, 
whether they are planted in front of 
shrubbery, in the herbaceous border 
or foundation planting or in the 
rock garden. They should not, how- 
ever, be overshadowed by strong or 
fast growing plants, which also pre- 
vent the full ripening of the foliage. 

Planting depth for small bulbs, 
up to 5% an inch in diameter, aver- 
ages four to five inches spaced three 
to four inches apart. Larger bulbs 
may be placed six to eight inches 
deep and four to six inches apart. 
Plant bulbs in the fall up until the 
ground freezes. In any case, allow 
enough time for full root develop- 


comes to 


Jean Thibodeau, Woburn, Massachusetts 


ment before growth appears in the 
early spring. Dig the soil to a depth 
of eight to 10 inches below the 
planting depth of the bulb. Mix a 
generous handful of bonemeal and a 
small pinch of agricultural lime into 
the planting soil for each 10 to 15 
bulbs. Avoid the use of fresh ma- 
nure, which is extremely harmful. 

Home gardeners will find these 
symbols easy to follow: CVE) very 
early, CE) early, (MS) midseason, 
CL) late, CVL) very late. The num- 
eral after the name indicates the 
height. The following kinds are 
some of the more popular and readily 
available: 

Tulipa acuminata (cornuta or 
stenopetala) (18-20”) (L)—Not 
considered a true species, this unique 
tulip has long, narrow, pointed pet- 
als, delightfully waved on the edges 
and twisted at the tips. Its color 
combines yellow and orange, some- 
times feathered with bright scarlet. 

IT. aucheriana (3) (L)—One of 
the most delightful of the true mini- 
ature species. Flower rose-pink, with 
a golden center, opens into a star. 
The rock garden is the most fitting 
place for this jewel. 

T. australis (6) CL)—A fragrant 

See page 487 





THE AMERICAN GARDENER’S BOOK OF BULBS 


Illustrated with 360 Photographs * 238 in Color * 244 pp. $5.95 


by T. H. EVERETT 


Fines PRACTICAL VOLUME for gardeners who grow bulbs out-of-doors or indoors 
covers all the important aspects of bulb culture, including planting, care and 
feeding, diseases and pests, forcing, naturalizing and varieties. Included is a 
comprehensive listing of the most widely grown bulbs, with detailed information 
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pertaining to their individual needs. 








HORTICULTURE’S Book Department, 300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed is | | Check Money Order 


copies of The American Gardener's Book of Bulbs 
$5.95 postpaid 
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Wad Tulipa praestans > 
. Fusilier 
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« T. tarda 
(dasystemon) 


T. kolpakowskiana » 


T. pulchella > 


humilis 


T. fosteriana 
Red Emperor >» 


+ Tulipa 
kaufmanniana 


« T. clusiana 


T. vivaldi > 


< T. eichleri 
excelsa 


< T. kaufmanniana 
Scarlet Elegance 


T. marjoletti » 


Tulipa didieri » 


« T. acuminata 
(cornuta) 


T. sylvestris > 
(florentina) 


T. linifolia > 


Tulipa > 
kaufmanniana 
aurea 


< T. kaufmanniana 
Fritz Kreisler 


< T. batalini 
Bronze Charm 


< T. kaufmanniana 
Gaiety 
T. viridiflora > 
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Cream of the  Dattfodils 














What's New in Daffodils 


Carey Quinn, President, American Daffodil 


MONG THE SPRING-FLOWERING 
bulbs, daffodils continue to 
be popular with home own- 

With hybridizers constantly at 

work, new daffodil varieties are con- 

stantly being added to an already 
long list. Fortunately, many of these 
modern kinds, noted for their good 
substance, balance, superior 


ers. 


good 
texture, sunproof ability and vigorous 
habit, may be purchased at moderate 
prices by the average home gardener. 
Actually, it has taken nearly 20 years 
for this to happen. 

Since there are hundreds of new 
varieties, I have few of 
the better, medium-priced varieties 
that will do well under average home 
garden conditions. They are listed ac- 


selected a 


cording to their accepted classifica- 
tion. 
1A. Large Yellow Trumpets Call yel- 
low ) 
Cromarty —deep yellow 
Gold Digger—bright vellow 
Mulatto— pale lemon 
Rovalist—early, bright 
forces easily in pots 
Large Bicolor Trumpets (white 
perianth with yellow trumpets ) 
Effective—pure white perianth, 
chrome yellow trumpet, with 
halo of yellow into perianth 
Foresight—very early, white peri- 
anth, with golden trumpet 
Large White Trumpets 
white ) 
Ardclinis— pure 
forces easily in pots 
Beersheba—graceful, pure white, 
very popular 
Mount Hood—very large white, 
robust grower 
2A. Large Cup 
throughout ) 
Crocus —intense rich orange-gold 
St. Egwin—golden yellow, with 
small cup. 
Large Cup (yellow perianth, 
orange or red crown ) 
Aranjuez—perianth clear yellow, 
with bowl-shaped yellow crown, 
broadly edged orange-red 
Carbineer—large golden yellow 
perianth, with rich orange-red 
cup shading to yellow at base 


yellow, 


1B. 


1C. Call 


waxy white, 


Yellow 


Cvellow 


2A. 
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2B. 


Dunkeid—clear yellow perianth, 
with saucer-shaped, vivid or- 
ange-red crown 

Royal Mail—clear, bright yellow 














1. Sumatra 2. Rococo 3. Golden Sunrise 
Trumpet 4. Jules Verne 5. Galway 6. Rosa 
Van Lima 7. Feu de Joie 8. Canta- 
trice 9. Champagne 10. Glorification 
11. Apricot Distinction 12. Moonrise 














. Martha Washington 2. Bodilly 3. Aflame 
4. Adventure 5. Aranjuez 6. Brookville 
7. Redbird 8. Peeping Tom 9. Aerolite 
10. Thalia 11. Actaea 12. Rosy Trumpet 


perianth, with large brilliant or- 
ange-red cup 

Large Cup (white perianth, yel- 
low crown ) 

3runswick—one of first to flower, 
with snow white  perianth, 
frilled light lemon crown 

Penvose—broad white perianth, 

with a long, frilled yellow 

crown 

Large Cup (white perianth, red 

or orange cup ) 

Fermoy—largest of the red and 
white varieties, with white per- 
ianth and large bowl-shaped 
crown of orange-red 


2B. 


Society 


Kilworth—late flowering, with 
white perianth and large, vivid 
orange-red crown 

Polindra—good all around vari- 
ety, snow white perianth, with 
bright orange-red cup 

Rubra—refined large flower, with 
silky, white perianth and, a 
primrose apricot crown, bor- 
dered orange apricot 

2C. Large Cup (all white) 

Carnlough—pure white perianth, 
with opening cup showing pink 
blush, fading to pure white 

Truth—pure white, with a trum- 
pet-like cup 

3A. Small Cup (yellow 
vellow, orange, or red cups 

Mangosteen—bright yellow peri- 
anth, with a wide, frilled blaz- 
ing orange-scarlet crown 

Market Merry—deep old gold per- 

ianth, with shallow, brilliant 
red cup 

Small Cup (white perianth, col- 
ored cup) 

Blarney—snow white 
with salmon-orange 
rimmed with primrose 

Limerick—pure white 
with cherry-red crown 

St. Louis—smooth white perianth, 
with bright orange cup, edged 
with red 

3C. Small Cup Call white) 

Foggy Dew—round white peri- 
anth, with frilled creamy white 
crown, tinted green in center 

Portrush—late flowering, pure 
white perianth, with white 
crown, shaded emerald-green 

Doubles 

Cheerfulness—small blooms, three 
or four in cluster, creamy white 
and yellow at center 

Mary Copeland—creamy white, 
with rich orange petals in cen- 
ter, flowering late 

Triandrus 

Niveth—purest, stainless white of 
perfect grace and quality 

Silver Chimes—silvery white per- 
ianth, with lemon tinted bells 
in small clusters 

Tresamble—one 


perianth, 


\ 


3B. 


perianth, 
cup, 


perianth, 


of largest in 
See page 480 
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Daffodils and hyacinths make a cheery picture in spring 


More striking effects result when daffodils grow in clumps 


What's Popular In Daffodils 


George H. Pride, Worcester, Massachusetts 


N MANY PARTS of the country 


daffodils are apt to bloom when 
pleasant days are few in number 


and disappointments are many. This 
is usually due to the weather, which 
is highly variable and changeable to 
ereat extent. Nonetheless, daffodils 
are increasing in popularity because 
they grow so easily and are colorful 
at a time when they are most appre- 
ciated. 

Recently there has been a spurt 
of interest in the remarkable new 
varieties seen in gardens and shows. 
Ireland, England, 


Zealand the 


constantly mak- 


Hyvbridizers in 
\ustralia, New 
United States 

ing new strides so that progress be- 
comes more and more apparent each 


and 
are 


year 

To list the 
much thought, 
evaluation are 
with the 


popular favorites, 
researc h and careful 

required. _Fortu- 
nately, organization of 
the newly formed American Daffodil 
Societv, a clearing house for opin 
ions of daffodil enthusiasts has been 
established. It is a_ little 
and new 


easier to 
favorites 


up the old 
the rul 


line 
and to realize what will be 
ing favorites of the future. 
Another helpful agent in grading 
daffodils is the widely used 
“Daffodil Classification Table” of 
the Roval Horticultural Society of 
England. It is the basis of the plan 
most daffodil shows and is 
sorting out 


now 


ning of 


absolutely essential in 
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thousands _ of 
available to 


the merits of the 


named varieties now 
the public. 
Daffodils 


uses tor 
border 


important 
naturalizing, for herba- 
ceous use and for flower 
show display. Those used for natu- 
ralizing should be hardy, have good 


have three 


The rock garden is an ideal place 


for the many kinds of miniatures 


carrying color and, if possible, be 
able to hold their heads up for 
creater effectiveness. Some _ varieties 
used with Har- 
vest, Selma Lagerlof, Unsurpassable, 
Schaffer, Beersheba and Ada 
Finch. For strong red color, along 
with the vellows and creamy white, 
Dick Wellband, Scarlet Leader and 
especially Scarlet Elegance are tops. 

In general a show flower 
also makes a good garden subject, 
but the this statement, 
that a good garden flower is also a 


success are Golden 


Daisy 


good 


reverse of 


good show flower, is not always 
true. The large vellow trumpets that 
have replaced the old King \lfred 
are citron-vellow \erolite, large 
showy Golden Harvest, Rex, Un- 
surpassable and William The Silent. 

More choice and expensive, but 
popular at shows are Kings- 
court, Hunter's Moon and Moon- 
struck. A particularly lovely yellow, 
with slight buff and greenish shad- 
ings, is Tintoretto, while Mulatto 
of similar coloration is an excellent 
with perfect 


very 


garden subject, less 
flowers. 

Standard bicolor trumpets 
Music Hall, Queen of Bicolors and 
President Lebrun. Especially novel is 
Effective, with the gold of the trumpet 
blending into the white perianth in 
the manner of a stain. Preamble is 


the outstanding show flower in this 


are 


class. 
White daffodils are as 
beautiful. In- 
popular 
Mount 


show 


trumpet 
coveted as they are 
expensive and extremely 
are Beersheba, Ada Finch, 
Hood and Chastity. On the 
tables, Broughshane and Cantatrice 
are apt to be consistent winners. 
An extraordinarily beautiful 
bicolor trumpet, called Spellbinder, 
is practically the only representative 
of its class. 
There are 
named varieties of large cupped daf- 
fodils than any other class. The 
See page 478 
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unquestionably more 





The well groomed lawn of Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Bollong indicates the importance 


Right Start for a New Lawn" 


H. Gleason Mattoon, Narberth, Pennsylvania 


new lawn 
prepared, 


soit for a 
properly 


FTER THI 
has been 
the next step is to consider the 

most desirable kinds of grass seed. Al- 
though many new 
with a popular priced mixture, others 
have found, through trial and _ error, 
that top quality kinds give the best re- 
sults. 

For the northern area of cool nights, 
Kentucky blue-grass is always satisfac- 
tory, when given a deep, friable seed- 
bed. It grows best in full sun or partial 
shade. Sometimes the will take 
two weeks to germinate. A cool weather 
should not be sown in the 


seeds 


grass, it 


gardeners start off 


spring. By sowing the seed in late sum- 
mer or early fall, a deep root system 
will have developed before the hot 
weather of the following year. 
Blue-grass goes into dormancy in hot 
periods of the summer, and no amount 
of water will change this habit. In fact, 
water applied in July and August often 
encourages fall grass development. An 
improved strain of Kentucky blue-grass, 
known as Merion, does better in shade, 


* Part I of this article, which discussed 
the preparation and conditioning of the 
soil for making home lawns, appeared in 
the August issue of “Horticulture.” 


of the right seed mixture and constant care 


af. 


is more tolerant of heat and is less sus- 
ceptible to disease. 

Creeping red fescue and Chewing’s 
fescue are distinct forms of one species. 
Creeping red has well developed under- 
ground rootstocks by which it spreads, 
while Chewing’s does not. There are 
several named strains of each. Either 
makes an excellent lawn in shade. 

The bent grasses, represented by sev- 
eral, are excellent lawn grasses which 
require more care than blue grasses 
and fescues. To establish and maintain 
a lawn of bent grass requires highly 
specialized techniques. 


See page 470 








THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 


LAWNS 


F F ROCKWELL & ESTHER C GRAYSON 


HOW TO SAVE TUNE AMD MONEY i PLANNING PLANTING. AND 
ART ADENG A DAUTIRA (AWN — INCLUDING PNSTRUCTIONS FOR 
meow: 











H 


maintenance of home lawns. Emphasized are the importance of selecting proper 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF LAWN 


OME GARDENERS who want to have a beautiful lawn will find this new book of 


great value, with its practical information on the making, renovating and 


seed mixtures and fertilizers and the making of a good foundation. An invaluable 


guide for home owners with old or new lawns. 


Enclosed is |_| Check 


by F. F. ROCKWELL and 
ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


$3.95 
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On either side of the doorway the many 
kinds of yews may be planted, accord- 
ing to the architecture of the house 


Because they can withstand 
shearing yews make excel- 
lent hedges, as shown right, 
for either formal or informal 
gardens. The time to clip 
is after the new growth 
has ripened in the summer. 


Yew hedge near house is green all year 
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Dwarf yews provide accent along path 


cw—/Most Versatile of Kvergreens 


N RECENT YEARS no evergreen has 
enjoved a greater rise in popu- 

larity than the adaptable and versa- 
tile vew. For home gardens both large 
and small, in the cold and warm sec- 
tions of the country, vews have be 
come an indispensable part of the 
landscape picture. If among all the 
evergreens they were to be eliminat- 


ed, a serious gap would result which 
no other plant could fill properly. 
Perhaps the most important of the 


yews, certainly in the colder areas 
where it is hardy, is the Japanese 
yew (Taxus cuspidata) and its many 
variations. Of the tribe, it is the 
hardiest, except for the native Ameri 
can vew (T. canadensis). Further- 
more, it has the ability to withstand 
shade (often rather dense), seashore 
exposure, dry spells, effects from win- 
ter sun and wind, close proximity to 
buildings where air circulation is 
poor and adverse city conditions. 

Che English yew (T. baccata 
its several varieties is less hardy and 
can be grown along the eastern sea- 
board, generally south of New York 
City, as well as all along the West 
Coast where the climate is generally 
[his is the fa- 


and 


mild and less severe. 
mous yew of Europe, where it has 
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been under cultivation for centuries, 
with the result that there are almost 
hundreds of forms and_ variations. 
One particular variety, however, the 
Spreading English yew (CT. baccata 
repandens ), considered the hardiest, 
will grow north of New York City 
in the company of the Japanese yews. 
Chere is another important group 
of vews, stemming from a cross be- 
tween the Japanese and English 
vews, known as the Intermediate or 
\nglojap vew (CT. media) and its 
variations. Here belong the well 
known upright yews, the familiar 
Hicks and Hatfield varieties. 
['wenty-five vears ago, the average 
home owner was familiar with only 
the straight Japanese yew. As it came 
into use, only two kinds were com- 
monly planted, the typical, broad- 
spreading type (T. cuspidata) and 
the tall, upright pyramidal form of 
Japanese yew (T. cuspidata capita- 
ta). Today, there are so many varia- 
tions of all kinds of yews that even 
the expert becomes confused trying 
to keep them straight. What of the 
home owner who is trving to select 
the proper types for his garden or 
foundation planting? By studying 
their forms, however, he can easily 


select those suitable to his particular 
needs and situations. 

These two although | still 
planted to a large extent, are being 
replaced by dwarfer, more compact 
kinds. Both of these grow too large, 
and unless one has plenty of space 
for them to spread, they should not 
be planted when others are available. 
\ctually the Japanese yew itself is a 
large tree, attaining a height of 40 
to 50 feet in its native habitat. 

The best way to study the various 
forms of yews is to consider them in 
groups, according to their ultimate 
or typical size. This, of course, varies 
according to locality and cultural con- 
ditions. The classification is as fol- 
lows: low (1 to 4 feet), small (4 to 
6 feet), medium (6 to 10 feet) and 
large (10 to 25 feet or more). There 
are other subdivisions within these 
and a great many representatives, but 
here we shall mention some of the 
best, as well as those readily avail- 


yews, 


able. 

In the first group, a truly out- 
standing member is the Spreading 
English yew (T. baccata repandens), 
the hardiest of the English yews. It is 
noted for its wide spreading habit 
and characteristic drooping branch- 
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lets. Also highly recommended is the 
Cushion Japanese yew CT. c. densa), 
a low shrub that is often as broad as 
it is high. Very slow growing, it has 
many uses, ranging 


green in color. The Brown Anglojap 
yew (T. media browni), one of the 
best, is slow growing and bushy. It 
has a graceful V-shaped form and 


yew CT. b. stricta), is outstanding 
in this group. Undoubtedly, it is one 
of the most picturesque of all yews, 
with its distinct upright narrow form 
that makes a perfect 
accent wherever used. 





from key positions in 
the foundation plant- 
ing to the rock gar- 
den. Dwarf and com- 
pact, it is also round- 
ed in form. 

The Dwarf Japan- 
ese yew (CT. c. nana), 
also a slow grower, 
is another low type 
of the first group that 
is flat-topped rather 
than rounded. Known 
for its irregular form, 
and faster growing 
habit than the Cush- 
ion Japanese yew, it 
can be distinguished 
from the common 
tvpe, with which gar- 
deners often confuse 
it, by its needles 
which are arranged 
around the twigs. In 
the typical form, the 
needles are flat and in 
ranks. 

Although the 
Dwarf Japanese yew 
is one of the main- 
stays among the low 
growing, spreading 


Hatfield 
vews, the Ward Ang- 





Types of Yews 


for 


Home Gardens 


Belonging in the Eng- 
lish group of yews, it 
is tender in the north- 
ern part of the coun- 
try. One of the most 
popular and useful 
members of the fam- 
ily is the Hick’s yew 
CT. m. hicksi), which 
ascends almost ver- 
tically, with a main 
stem filled with nu- 
merous branches. Its 
rather narrow, some- 
what columnar habit 
makes it distinctive 
and suitable to formal 
uses, as well as hed- 
ges. Plants retain this 
slender form until 
five or six feet high 
and then. begin to 
broaden as they get 
older. The variety is 
also known to resist 
both heat and drought 
better than — other 
forms. 

The third group of 
yews consists of types 
which are classified 
as medium. Fewer in 








lojap vew CT. media 

wardi), with finer foliage, is 
perior to it. It is also faster grow- 
ing, but possesses a dense, compact 
habit and a flat top. Yet another de- 
sirable low form, compact in habit, 
with a flat top, is the Prostrate Jap- 
anese yew CT. c. prostrata). Grow- 
ing broader than high, it tends to be 
somew hat open and loose. 

[The second group likewise 
sists of small types, with plants that 
range from four to six feet in height. 
Some of these are slow growing, 
others are more rapid. Similarly, 
some are spreading and others up- 
right in form. Yet, all belong in the 
category of small yews that have in- 
numerable uses in our gardens, where 
they are effective throughout the 
vear with their dark green foliage. 
~ One of these is the Goldtip Jap- 
anese yew (T. c. aurescens), so called 
because the new growth is yellowish. 
By summer it turns light green, and 
by fall it becomes almost normal 


su- 


con- 
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may be used in the foundation plant- 
ing or as a hedge. The Kelsey Anglo- 
jap yew (T. m. Kelseyi), a broad, 
dense, compact variety, has very 
dark green foliage. 

Others in this group, but more 
rapid growing, are the Hunnewell 
yew (T. hunnewelliana), a rapid 
grower of spreading habit, and the 
Anderson Anglojap yew (T. m. an- 
dersoni), which is probably the fast- 
est grower among the yews. It has a 
broad, bushy, spreading form. 

Then there is the Spreading Jap- 
anese yew (T. c. expansa), a name 
given to seedlings of the common Jap- 
anese yew (T. cuspidata) with a V 
shape. Plants also have an open cen- 
ter, with no central leaders. In this 
group belongs the Thayer yew CT. c. 
thayerae), noted for its expansive 
form, with widespread branches that 
are almost horizontal. Plants are 
twice as broad as they are tall. 

Of the upright growers, the Irish 


number, they range in 
height from six to 10 feet. The out- 
standing representative is the popular 
Hatfield yew (T. media hatfieldi), 
a plant suited to many uses. This su- 
perb variety is so called because it 
was originated by the late T. D. Hat- 
field, superintendent at the renowned 
Hunnewell estate in Wellesley, Mas- 
sachusetts. Upright, and conical in 
habit, as well as dense, there are 
many forms of it, all of which are 
good. 

The fourth group consists of large 
types, 10 to 25, or more, feet tall. 
There are two excellent broadly 
pyramidal members, the Upright 
Japanese yew (T. c. capitata), with 
wide spreading branches and loose, 
open habit, and the Column Jap- 
anese yew (T. c. columnaris), a rapid 
growing, open plant that requires fre- 
quent pruning. 

Yews are deservedly popular for 
many reasons. They have glossy, dark 

See page 476 
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Front of home of Mrs. Boericke after 


Front of same house before it was redesigned and landscaped 


it was landscaped 


Rear view 


of house before patio 


Patio at rear of house 


was built and planted 


Planting Ideas from Two Back Yards 


Katharine M-P. Cloud, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 


OWADAYS when small homes 
are popular, space is at a 
premium, and every tree and 

shrub introduced into the planting 
scheme plays an important role. The 
proper placing of each determines, 
in large measure, whether the pic- 
ture created will be attractive or 
overdone. 

Small places are all too often clut- 
with trees and shrubs dotted 
here and there, with no 
thought as to the effect as a whole. 
Such a planting takes away from the 
sense of space, and fails to give the 


harmonious composition of a_ well 


tered 
special 


worked out design. 
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In developing the back yard of 
her home in Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia, Landscape Architect Fran- 
ces V. Finletter has used the basic 
fundamentals of garden design to 
good advantage. In a space of ap- 
proximately 30 by 50 feet, Mrs. 
Finletter has succeeded in introduc- 
ing an unusual amount of interest 
and charm into her pocket size gar- 
den. Good balance, variation in line, 
as well as diversity in color and in 
texture of the evergreen and decid- 
uous foliage, have been carefully 
considered. A focal. point of inter- 
est—always important—is provided 
with a pool at the far end of the yard. 


Secluded outdoor living is well 
handled. An open lawn in the cen- 
ter reaching to the boundary plant- 
ings adds to the feeling of space and 
restful simplicity. In fact, this gar- 
den is well put together in every de- 
tail, and blends into a pleasingly in- 
tegrated unit. 

The main approach to the garden 
is through the house, only a few steps 
from the breakfast room and kitchen 
to the terrace. Proximity to the 
kitchen makes it a simple matter to 
serve meals in the quiet seclusion of 
the garden. The terrace, which con- 
tributes in full measure to the con- 
venience and pleasure of outdoor 
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living, has been constructed in the 
simplest way. 

Local stones were laid over a foun- 
dation of cinders, about six inches 
deep, and the joints filled with soil. 

A boxwood hedge adds a finish to 
the terrace. The attractive broad- 
leaved evergreen, sarcococca, planted 
under the windows is pleasing at all 
especially in March, when 
the fragrance of its flowers in the 
sun heralds the coming of 
The pliable branches of win- 
Jasminum nudiflorum) 
windows _ that 


scasons, 


warm 
spring. 
ter jasmine 
are trained around 
open onto the terrace. 

Close to the terrace, 
tree has been pruned to form a “natu- 
"so there is always a cool, 


a dogwood 


ral awning, 
shady spot on the warmest summer 
days for garden enjoyment. This 
“natural awning” has been made by 
keeping the top of the tree pruned, 
which the growth into a 
dense, wide spread. 

A surrounding fence 
back lot, and a light planting of 
shrubbery and vines clothe the fence 
on each side of the garden. Flowers 
add their decorative touch of color, 
and appear at their best against this 
Pansies, daf- 
spring 


throws 


encloses the 


background of green. 
fodils and tulips give early 
cheer. In the sunny spots, Mrs. Fin- 
letter has planted perennials to suc- 
ceed the bulbs. These are combined 
with annuals to carry on the color 
theme during the summer and fall 
seasons. 

The fence line itself 
with clematis, English ivy and pyra- 
cantha. The graceful, pale pink flow- 
ers of pink anemone clematis (Cle- 

montana rubens) contribute 
bit of brightness to the spring 

The delightfully fragrant 
autumn clematis (Clematis 
paniculata) is included for late sum- 
mer bloom, while the vivid berries of 
Pyracantha coccinea lalandi enliven 
the dull autumn days. 

The vista from the terrace to the 
far end of the garden is particularly 
enchanting. A green garden, with a 
pool for its axis, is planned for year- 
pleasure. A well grouped 
planting of Japanese pieris (Pieris 
japonica) and mountain laurel are 
brought forward into a curved line, 
which contrasts with the straight line 
of the fence. For its light habit of 
growth, a service-berry (amelanchier 
canadensis) has been selected to give 
height and character to the planting 
around the pool. This tree has been 


is softened 


matis 
their 
garden. 
sweet 


round 
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strategically placed at one end of the 
pool. 

Further contrast is given with a 
weeping Japanese cherry, which is 
planted outside the garden fence. It 
is often practical to take advantage 
of any feature on an adjoining prop- 
erty, provided it can be brought into 
the garden composition. 

English ivy is used as a ground 
cover for the planting back of the 
pool and to soften the base of the 
figure that forms a fountain. The ivy 
has also spread attractively over the 
coping of the pool. An American 
holly accents each corner of this 
planting, and box shrubs border 
either side of the walk leading to 
the back gate. Gold fish in the pool 
are for practicability as well as for 
pleasure, since they keep the mos- 
quitoes in check. 

The pool was constructed at mini- 
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A six-inch foundation of 
cinders was covered with a six-inch 
floor of reinforced concrete. Over 
this foundation a half-inch finishing 
coat of cement was spread. The 
concrete walls of the pool are six 
inches thick. The coping, made of 
local stone, has been sloped to drain 
the overflow from the pool into the 
shrub bed, rather than on the lawn. 

The pool, which is 15 inches deep, 
is filled with the hose. This elimi- 
nates the expense of a supply pipe 
and an overflow. The only inflow is 
a quarter inch copper tubing, which 
rests on the surface of the flower 
border. This connects with the foun- 
tain figure and with the outdoor wa- 


mum cost. 


ter supply. 

suilt up localities sometimes pre- 
sent a problem because of the neigh- 
boring properties. This was the case 
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Early fall is the time to set out Oriental poppies 


MORLITICULLIURE 


Japanese iris are best divided when they are dormant 


Planting Time for Perennials 


Mary C. Seckman, Clarksburg, West Virginia 


EONIES HEAD my list of worth- 


while perennials which prefer 


fall planting. 
such appealing subjects, from the 


They are always 
time the bright red shoots appear in 
with superb 
June, that | 
part of the 
and 


pe S- 


until heavy 
May 
living in a 
where _ they 
Fortunately, it is 
sible to buy the 
rated peonies at modest prices. 

One of the earliest to open in 
my garden is the old favorite Festiva 
Maxima, a full double, white, with 
flecks of crimson in the center. For 
cutting and for its lasting qualities 
in the garden, I Mons. 
Jules Elie, a favorite since its intro- 
1888. Its blooms are 

rose-pink, silvery 
high 
guard 


spring, 
bloom in 
rejoice in 


and 
country grow 
flower well. 


many of highest 


¢ hoose 


duction in 
light 
toward the 
surrounded _ by 


large, 
center, which is 
and broad 
petals. 

Walter Faxon, 
sive reliable, is rose-pink deepening 
toward the center. Therese is an- 
other shade of pink, with the edges 
of the paling to a 
satiny though 
most 


another inexpen- 


petals 
The blooms 
delicacy that is 


center 
white 
large have a 
appealing. 
Kelway’s Glorious, a 
when well 


truly glori- 
grown, is 
richly fragrant late flowering. 
Myrtle Gentry, a light pink that 
matures nearly pure white, has tea 
Philippe Rivoire, a 
is still 


ous white 


and 


perfume. 
bright crimson, 


rose 


rich con- 
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reds. It is 
makes an 


the 
pric ed 


sidered one of top 


moderately and 
excellent show flower. 

Solange is one of those beauties 
waiting for, to open. The 
creamy white flowers take on tints 
of buff and salmon pink. Touran- 
eelle also is noted for its salmon 
tints and delicate shading in the 
large, flat flowers. Perhaps the pure 
white Le Cvgne gives me the most 
pleasure of all for perfect form in 
which each feathery petal folds 
over the next in symmetry. 

The Japanese singles or 
doubles are grown principally for 
cut flowers although they, too, are 
attractive in the garden. The large 
open blooms, like poppies, make 
striking arrangements. Isani Gidui 
is a prized white, with a center of 
golden stamens, while Kinsui_ is 
salmon pink, with a golden center. 
l'amateboku, a lighter, China pink, 
also has a yellow center. 

Oriental poppies have high pri- 
ority on the gardener’s fall planting 


worth 


semi 


Doronicums bloom at daffodil time 


chosen with con- 
effective and 
among the 
bearded iris in May and June. 
Many of the colors are bold and 
brilliant, and if not carefully placed 
prove clashing rather than 
The large flowered sin- 
gles are favored as more graceful 
than the doubles, although the latter 
have some advocates. 

G. I. Joe, a rich, rose red, with- 
out hint of orange, brings richness 
of coloring among blue and white 
iris. Wild gypsy effects are possible 
with such scarlet Sur- 
prise, Curtis Giant Flame, Buckeye 
Red and Carmen planted with 
vellow and gold iris. Arthur Curtis 
is a deep red, with large flowers 
that remain long in bloom. 

The rosy shades blend well with 
beauty-bush and weigelas, blue and 
pastel tinted iris, sweet rocket and 

Glowing Rose, 
most recent, is 
Rose Glow and 
consideration. 
color is found in Spring 
Morn, flesh pink, and in Curtis 
Giant Flesh Pink. The latter may 
fade in hot sun, but even so is an 
unusual tint. Raspberry Queen is 
truly unique, a gorgeous celor and 
large flower, best grown in light 
shade or cut in the bud. 

Early fall is a good time to set 
out or transplant Japanese iris in 
See page 481 
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may be 
the 
accents 


list and 
fidence for 
spectacular 


most 


might 
pleasing. 


poppies as 


other 
though 
choice. 
Sultana 
Softer 


perennials. 
not the 
Sonate, 
are worth 





Many Months of Lily Bloom 


EW flowers have gained greater 
popularity in recent years than 
the many kinds of hybrid lilies. 

These glamorous bulbs, from the far 
corners of the world, in forms and 
colors that dazzle the eye, generally 
reach their flowering peak in July, 
though there are varieties that start 
the season off in June and continue 
into September. 

Many home gardeners still believe 
that lilies are difficult to grow, a con- 
cept that sprang from the fact that 
in the past, many lilies were subject 
to mosaics and other diseases that 
were difficult or impossible to con- 
trol. Now this no longer is a problem, 
because the new hybrids are resistant 
to these diseases. In addition they are 
hardier, more varied in and 
form and more pleasing because of 


color 


fragrance. 

In placing lilies in the garden, it 
is important to give them prominent 
settings, as becomes their noble char- 
acter and regal status. Usually they 
are planted singly for accent in flower 
borders, but they are more effective 
when grouped in clumps, either in 
flower or shrubbery plantings, as 
well as at other focal positions under 
the light shade of high branching 
trees where they do well. So placed 
they will command attention and 
provide enjoyment from many van- 
tage points. 

Most lilies need 
hours a day, so avoid growing them 
in shade, especially if it is heavy. 
Wherever placed, however, arrange 
low-flowering plants around their 
roots, for like the hybrid clematis, 
they like shade at their roots, even 
though their handsome heads must 
tower high to reach both sun and air. 
[his is the way they-grow in nature, 
among the grasses of the fields and 
the low shrubs of the woods. 

In growing lilies, the most essen- 
tial need is well drained soil, other- 
wise bulbs will rot easily. Even the 
Turk’s cap or swamp lily appreciates 
good drainage, though one of its com- 
mon names divulges the nature of its 
native habitat. Slightly acid soil is 


sun for several 
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Geoffrey Price 


best for the most part, with one ex- 
ception, the madonna lily, which 
likes lime, for it comes from the lime- 
stone areas of the Mediterranean. 

Good soil for lilies also implies 
abundant organic matter, either peat 
moss, compost or commercial humus. 
In any case avoid animal manures, 
because they cause rotting, only un- 
less very well decomposed. Never al- 
low the manure to come in contact 
with the bulbs. As a winter mulch, 
however, the old ideal, 
but remove it early in the spring. 
Where soil is heavy, sand may be 
added to make it lighter and improve 
drainage. 

The best planting time is the fall, 
though lilies can also be planted in 
Autumn is better, 
bulbs have time 


manure is 


the early spring. 
however, because 


to form strong roots and become 
well established before growth begins 
in the spring. If for some reason, you 
can neither purchase nor plant bulbs 
in the autumn, store them in a cool, 
dry place for the winter and set out 
in the early spring as soon as the 
soil is workable. 

One lily which is the exception is 
the madonna. Instead it requires 
\ugust or September planting, be 
cause it sends up shortly after plant- 
ing, a rosette of leaves which remains 
green all winter and starts to grow in 
the spring. Madonna is also in a 
class by itself because it requires 
shallow planting. It should be cov- 
ered with only an inch or two of fine 
soil, otherwise it will fail to bloom. 
A new resistant and more 

See page 474 
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Lilies are particularly effective when planted in large clumps 
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and _ fragrance Outside view 
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greenhouse shows its location 


‘Round the Year ina Tiny Greenhouse 


Helen I. McArdle, Marblehead, Massachusetts 


GREENHOUSE is like a jewel 
case. It houses, protects and 
on occasion displays _ its 


choice items. Both its size and de- 
sign, like the jewel box, are deter- 
mined according to the use and pleas- 
ure of the owner. Perhaps the re- 
semblance is most obvious in the 
small greenhouse, for there, as in the 
tiny case, the individual jewel of the 
collection is the attention claimer. 
We all have our own reasons for 
wanting a greenhouse. For the serious 


gardener, it is the need to be able to 
study and enjoy at close hand many 
kinds of plants. For most of us, it is 
a desire to give the best growing con- 
ditions possible to our pets. 

My own approach was probably 
the most devious and unusual. Since 
a nasal condition made breathing dif- 
ficult indoors during the winter, I 
placed pans of water on the radiators 
to help create humidity. To disguise 
the containers I used potted plants, 
but these wilted and died as quickly 


as they were replaced. As a result, 
however, I learned to like house 
plants and soon realized that a small 
greenhouse was the answer. 

Ours is a four square house, per- 
fectly balanced, with an entrance in 
the center. The most logical place 
for the new greenhouse was the “L” 
formed by the end of the east porch 
and the house wall which faced 
south. This was a spot which rains 
never seemed to soak. 

See page 477 
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The Dainty Dancing Lady Orchids 


Herman R. Sweet, Associate Editor, American Orchid 


MONG THE CULTIVATED or- 
chids the dancing ladies or 
dancing dolls are probably 

the daintest and loveliest. Belonging 
to the genus Oncidium, they have 
long, graceful sprays of bright gol- 
den yellow flowers, which vary in 
size from less than an inch to sev- 
eral inches across. 

Che large lip of each blossom re- 
sembles a full, swirling skirt, ‘while 
the column, with its crest and ap- 
pendages, completes the outline of a 
ballerina or dancing lady. The sprays 
may have from as many as a hun- 
dred to several hundred flowers, with 
bright golden yellow lips and sepals 
and petals of the same color, marked 
with chartreuse or brown. 

The genus Oncidium, one of the 
largest in the orchid family, contains 
over 300 species. In addition to the 
dancing ladies, there are other in- 
teresting forms, such as the butterfly 
orchids COncidium papilio and O. 
kramerianum), which strongly re- 
semnble gay yellow butterflies. Un- 
like the dancing dolls, these open 
only one flower on a spray at one 
time. 

The oncidiums, of tropical Amer- 
ican origin, are found from Florida 
and Mexico through Central Ameri- 
ca and the islands of the Caribbean 
into southern Brazil. Unlike many or- 
chids, they make interesting and dec- 
orative plants. With a careful selec- 
tion of species, it is possible to have 
flowers the year round. 

Although not all, by any stretch 
of the imagination, are adapted to 
home conditions, a few can be grown 
in the home and in Wardian cases 
under proper conditions. Most, how- 
ever, will do better in a greenhouse, 
with a night temperature of 50° to 
60°F. and a daytime temperature 
that is at least 10 degrees higher. 
Usually they are grown in the roots 
of the osmunda fern, although today 
many hobbyists are experimenting 
with other media, including fir bark. 

Oncidiums also respond better to 
frequent fertilizing. Since they need 
more light than many of the more 
commonly grown orchids, they gen- 
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erally do best next to the glass. In 
the home, place them close to the 
window and in the greenhouse as 
close as possible to the glass roof. 

Because of the length of the flower 
sprays, which in some cases are three 
to five feet or more in length, many 
species cannot be easily grown in 
the home, especially in a Wardian 
case. However, there are several spe- 
cies which have small enough sprays 
that lend themselves better for home 
growing, provided such conditions 
are satisfactory. 

As I write, in mid-July, I have 
before me a plant of O. variegatum 
in a three-inch pot, with four sprays 
of dainty white flowers. The longest 
spray is 10 inches long, and each has 
from eight to 16 flowers, three-quar- 
ters of an inch across the lip. The 
sepals and petals are white, barred 
with brown. Such charming little 
flowers, which stay in good condi- 
tion several weeks, are on the coffee 
table. O. triquetrum from Jamaica, 
though not strictly speaking in the 
dancing lady group, is another min- 
iature which produces cream-colored 
flowers, with brick-red markings. 

A three-inch pot of flowering O. 
uniflorum also makes a charming pic- 
ture, with its bright yellow flowers, 


barred with brown. The three to 


graceful flowers of the dainty 


The 


Society Bulletin 


four-inch spikes usually have three 
or four flowers, not one, as the spe- 
cies name, “uniflorum,” might con- 
vey. This species, native to Brazil, 
is ordinarily in flower in June. 

Another oncidium, which makes a 
larger plant than those mentioned, is 
O. ornithorhynchum, a native of 
Mexico and Guatemala. Although its 
flowering season may be variable, it 
often flowers during the summer and 
early fall, producing myriads of tiny 
rosy-lilac flowers, each one-half to 
three-quarters of an inch across. The 
sprays vary from eight to 12 inches 
in length, and the flowers have a 
delicate, spicy fragrance. 

One of the most rewarding spe- 
cies, in bloom much of the year, is 
O. flexuosum, which also produces 
sprays of bright yellow dancing la- 
dies. A native of Brazil it has a wiry 
growth habit, unlike the others dis- 
cussed. In my greenhouse, it grows 
on a slab of tree fern, producing 
sprays up to three feet in length. 

Another that flowers in mid-July 
is O. ansiferum from Costa Rica, 
with three foot long sprays, covered 
with numerous three-quarter to one- 
inch yellow flowers striped with 
brown. These may be used in a gen- 
tleman’s lapel, as ladies’ earrings or 

See page 473 
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Pinkshell azalea 


Red-vein enkianthus 
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Sour-wood 


Trees and Shrubs To Plant This Fall 


HE FALL OF THE YEAR, with 
its cooler weather and more fre- 

quent rains, provides perfect 
conditions for planting 


shrubs. With the quick 
spring and the heat of summer now 


trees and 


past, we can look forward with re- 
newed zest to our gardening activi- 


ties, with emphasis on planting. 

[The choice of trees and shrubs 
offered home owners grows larger 
each year. What to plant is a prob- 
lem that often comes up. Needle and 
broad-leaved evergreens always play 
an important part, particularly near 
the house where they form a year- 
round picture, but deciduous kinds 
are also needed for their charming 
effects. Among both kinds that can 


Laland scarlet firethorn 


pace ‘of 


Mary Bunting 


be chosen for their outstanding qual- 
ities are these that can be planted 
in gardens this fall. 

The Canadian hemlock (Tsuga 
canadensis) is a tree of many uses. 
As it withstands hard clipping it is 
excellent for large scale evergreen 
hedges. Like the Carolina hemlock 
(T. caroliniana), which it resem- 
bles, it is easy to transplant. Both 
withstand shade, though full sun- 
light is best, and require a_ well- 
drained soil on the acid side. 

Iwo attractive pines for either spe- 
cimen or screen and_ background 
planting are the Austrian pine (Pi- 
nus nigra), whose needles are stiff, 
dark green, four- to six-inches long, 
and the red pine (P. resinosa), with 


Umbrella pine 


lighter, more flexible needles. Give 
both a spot in full sunshine, where 
soil is well-drained. 

Umbrella pine (Sciadopitys verti- 
cillata) gives a rich, velvety green 
accent to a planting. Adapted to spe- 
cimen use this evergreen is extremely 
slow-growing, reaching only 25 feet 
in 50 years. 

Stiff, formal accents or excellent 
hedges may be had with arborvitae. 
As many varieties turn brownish in 
the winter, select the Wintergreen 
Pyramidal Arborvitae (Thuja occi- 
dentalis nigra), which remains a 
rich, deep green all year. 

Sweetgum (Liquidambar § styraci- 
flua) is a good specimen tree, with 
striking scarlet fall color. If given 


Mountain laurel 
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Carolina rhododendron 


plenty of room it will grow with un- 
usual symmetry. Remarkably free of 
diseases and pests, it can be moved 
more successfully when small. 

Deserving of wider planting is the 
Katsura tree (Cercidiphyllum japo- 
nicum), a large, round-headed tree, 
if grown with several main trunks, 
but very narrow and upright when 
grown as one. Valuable as a disease- 
free tree, it is noted for its attractive 
foliage, which turns yellow to scarlet 
in the fall. 

Sour-wood (COxydendrum 
reum) has year-round appeal, with 
its pyramidal grace and lustrous, lau- 
rel-shaped leaves, which turn bril- 
liant scarlet in the fall. Its creamy 
white pendulous clusters of flowers 
appear in July when few other trees 
are in bloom. Plant in acid soil in 
full sunshine or partial shade. For 
best effect, plant as a backdrop in 
the flower border. 

Of recent development is the Mo- 
raine locust (Gleditsia triacanthos 
inermis Moraine). Especially char- 


arbo- 


Mountain laurel flowers 
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Waterer laburnum 


acteristic is its wide-spreading head, 
resembling that of the American 
elm. Comparatively free of pests, it 
may also be used as a street tree. 

Among the small trees, the crab- 
apples (Malus species) are adapta- 
ble to many uses—specimen, garden 
and shrub border accents or even 
shade. Effective in fruit, as well as 
in flower, crab-apples are a worth- 
while addition to any property. They 
are easy to and require but 
little care. 

Waterer laburnum (Laburnum 
watereri), often called the golden- 
chain tree, is a small, graceful tree 
that becomes covered in April or 
May with pendulous clusters of yel- 
low flowers. Use it as a garden or 
shrub accent or as a tall note in the 
foundation planting. | Laburnum 
thrives in any good soil and is an 
excellent small tree for city gardens. 
Spring planting is better in the 
northern limits of its range. 

The Japanese tree lilac (Syringa 
fills a gap in 


grow 


amurensis japonica) 


Sargent crab-apple 


Japanese pieris 


the flowering period of trees by 
blooming after all other lilacs have 
finished blooming. It has large, 
showy, creamy white flower heads, al- 
most six inches high. Very hardy 
and easy to grow, this lilac may be 
grown either with a single trunk or 
as a many-stemmed shrub-like tree. 
Sargent cherry (Prunus sargenti. 
is one of the largest yet one of the 
best of the ornamental cherries. In 
the spring it has single, deep pink 
flowers, followed by bronze leaves, 
which become deep green and later 
vivid red in the fall. Use as a speci- 
men or as a small shade tree. 
Japanese holly Cllex crenata) and 
its hybrids are broad-leaved 
ereens for foundation plantings, 
shrub borders or small hedge use. 
Plant in late summer or early fall 
before frost, in acid soil, keep well 
watered and protect from windburn. 
Outstanding is its variety, I. c. con- 
vexa, broad and spreading in habit. 
Drooping leucothoe (Leucothoe 
See page 483 
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EPTEMBER MARKS THE BEGIN- 
S NING of fall planting and the 

season of the harvest, as well as 
the time to enjoy to the fullest the glo- 
rious display of color your garden pro- 
vides with annuals, chrysanthemums, 
and other fall-blooming plants. 

It is the time also to visit nurseries 
and friends’ gardens to take stock of 
chrysanthemum varieties you will want 
to plant next spring. And it is the time, 
too, to plant many shrubs and trees, 
spring blooming perennials and Dutch 
bulbs, as well as to tidy up the grounds 
if neglected during vacation time. 


Grapes and Tomatoes 

Grapes should not be gathered until 
ripe, since they do not ripen well when 
cut., To protect clusters from birds, 
cover with cheesecloth or white paper 
bags. Recent research showed that green 
tomatoes, picked to save them from 
frost, ripened with better color when 
left unwrapped and placed on an open 
shelf or windowsill. Those wrapped in 
paper or placed in cold storage did not 
have as good color or quality. 


Fruits for your Garden 

Fall is an excellent time to add to 
the fruit garden. Plant red raspberries 
and mulch heavily and set out apples, 
pears and cherries. Leave peaches, apri- 
cots and other stone fruits for the 
spring. If space does not permit a large 
apple tree, try the dwarf varieties fea- 
tured in this issue of “Horticulture.” 
And if really pressed for space, apples 
and pears may be espaliered on a wall. 
They can be very attractive and prac- 
tical, too. 


Prune Now to Shape 

When the leaves begin to fall and 
expose the branches and twigs of trees 
and shrubs, study them with a critical 
eye for shapeliness and to remove such 
branches as spoil the symmetry or grace 
of the plant. Winter aconite, crocus, 
snowdrops, grape hyacinths, chionodoxa 
and tulips may be planted now or 
next month. Plant all kinds of narcis- 
sus, too, not only the large, showy 
kinds, but also some of the tiny flow- 
ered varieties, such as Hoop Petticoat 
and Angel's Tears. 
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Check Strawberries for Pests 


Spray the strawberry bed mulch with 
DDT to kill any tarnished plant bugs 
which may winter over on the plants. 
Chey hibernate in the mulch and cause 
the berries to shrivel. Apply DDT again 
in the spring before the plants bloom, 
using one ounce of 50% wettable pow- 
der in a gallon of water to cover a 400 
toot row. 


Gathering Your Harvest 


When frost threatens, gather winter 
squash and pumpkins. Handle care- 
fully to avoid bruises which cause rot. 
Spread to cure in a sunny spot for 
about two weeks and cover in cold or 
damp weather. After curing has hard- 
ened the rinds, store fruit in a cool, 
dry place at a temperature of about 50 


Perennials for Spring 

Plant soon all the gay spring peren- 
nials, including moss phlox, blue phlox, 
golden doronicum, aubrieta, 
jacob’s ladder and arabis to complete 
your spring picture. Do not 
wait too late, since their roots must be- 
come established before winter sets in. 


alyssum, 


garden 


Do Not Neglect Roses 

Though busy with planting 
lawn making, avoid letting the spraying 
and dusting program for roses take a 
back \lso be certain to keep 
pruned all ungainly and_ overlong 
branches. Then look at shrubs to check 
for red spider. Flush them off with the 
hose or spray with aramite or malathion 
to stop further infestation. 


and 


seat. 


Do You Have a Compost Heap? 

Why not start a compost heap this 
fall if you do not have one? With pe- 
rennials to be cut down after blooming, 
vegetables to be pulled up and leaves 
to be raked, there is endless material 
that can be used. A compost pile can 
be made in a concealed spot that is 
reached easily by wheelbarrow and by 
hose. A slightly shady spot will help to 
conserve moisture, since the compost 
heap must be kept moist, though not 
wet. 


How To Make It 


An average compost pile measures 
four feet square by three feet high. It 
may be placed inside a bin made of 
bricks, concrete blocks or snow fenc- 
ing. Or it may be controlled by wire 
fastened to posts. Start with a layer, 
4 to 6” high, and water well, but avoid 
any diseased plants that might spread 
infection. To each layer of material, 
add one pound complete fertilizer, one- 
half pound limestone and a thin layer 
of soil. 


If You Like to Build 


Have you been waiting for a chance 
to change the picture in your back yard 
or do over your foundation planting? 
Fall is an excellent time for all this. 
It’s good for planting and you will have 
more time for construction work than 
in spring. Perhaps you can dig and 
shape the beds for a new garden. Make 
them higher to allow for settling during 
the winter. Then sow beds with a crop 
of winter rye to be turned into the soil 
in the spring as added food value for 
your plants. 
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Many kinds of moisture loving wild flowers grow around the naturalistic 
pool in the wild garden of author. Native waterlilies are at home in the pool 


Wild Gardening 


for Beginners 


Kathryn S. Taylor 


Author of “A Traveler's Guide to Roadside Wild Flowers” 


MONG THE PLEASURES of gar- 
dening is that of choosing fav- 
orite flowers to grow in the gar- 

den. Most cultivated plants grow sat 

isfactorily under similar conditions, 
thus resulting in an almost unlimited 
list of material for home 
vardens. 
Chis, however, does not hold for 
wild flower Although 
native plants are not fussy, 


available 


the garden. 
many 
some of the most desirable have res 
tricted requirements, which must be 
duplicated in their new homes. Thus 
likes dislikes of the wild 


must be considered before 


the and 
flowers 
those of the gardener. 
[The beginner in 
gardening must first 
thoroughly the possibilities of the 
area selected before determining the 
kinds to grow. It is unfortunate that 


wild flower 


investigate 
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when land is acquired for a new 
home all native growth is often re- 
moved. A valuable clue to the cli- 
mate of the area and the character 
of the soil is thus lost, and time and 
effort are wasted. 

Often the owner, who would like 


a natural garden once he is aware 


The starry flowers 
of the native blood- 
root fully to 
the sun and fold 
their petals at the 
close of day. This is 
one of the easiest 
plants for wild gar- 
dens if given a 
moist, humusy soil 
and high _ shade. 


open 
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of the pleasure it affords, does not 
realize until too late the value of the 
plant material that he has destroyed. 
For example, unless he has a conit- 
erous woods, interspersed with oak 
trees, where the soil is very acid, he 
should not try to grow the wild flow- 
ers of this habitat. 

Residents of northern states, where 
some of the choicest ground covers 
and wild flowers grow, can do noth- 
ing better than to these 
treasures which will their 
surroundings more than introduced 
plants. Many of our loveliest orchids 
are most abundant in the colder sec 
tions of the country, where twin- 
flower (Linnaea_ borealis), bunch- 
berry (Cornus canadensis) and clin- 
tonia (Clintonia borealis) form 
ground covers that do not thrive un- 
der warmer, conditions. 
These are the plants which cannot 
successfully be transplanted to a dif- 
ferent environment. 

The beginner in wild flower gar- 
dening should restrain himself from 
collecting or buying any of the 
orchids. They are certain to disap- 
pear after a year or two. Thus it is 
better not to encourage their sale or 
uselessly remove them from their nat- 
ural home in order to try them. The 
successful gardener learns from ob- 
and the experiences of 


preser\ ~ 
enhance 


less acid 


servation 
others. 

The pink lady’s-slipper or mocca- 
sin-flower (Cypripedium acaule) is 
the outstanding example of a wild 
flower that does not tolerate trans- 
planting. Skilled gardeners can some- 
times transplant this orchid to areas 
where they are already present, but 
even under these circumstances it is 
not always successful. 

Another group of difficult to grow 
wild flowers includes trailing arbutus 
(Epigaea repens). This plant needs 
a fairly acid soil, but less than for 
the pink mocassin-flower. Sometimes 
gardeners who hopefully set a clump 











Attractive fruits of the white baneberry 


of this favorite trailer among other 
plants, which do not have this re- 
quirement, are dismayed when it fails 
to thrive. Some wild flowers cannot 
tolerate any acidity whatsoever and, 
except in limestone areas, must have 
prepared for them. 
Fringed gentian (Gentiana crinita) 
and various small, rare ferns fall in- 
to this group and are for the expe- 
rienced gardener only. 

Che great majority of garden soils, 
where wild flower gardens are likely 
to be started, are slightly to moder- 
ately acid. The new gardener should 
therefore limit his choice to plants of 
these conditions. When setting out 
plants, avoid any bare ground around 
them because the humidity, so neces- 
sary for wild flowers, is thereby re- 
duced. Place a mulch of rotted leaves 
around each plant until ground cov- 
ers have had time to establish them- 
selves. 

Given proper care, most wild flow- 
ers can safely be moved at almost 
any season. Any that make strong 
lusty growth should not be moved 
when they have grown too large. 
Ferns are particularly easy to move if 
taken with plenty of soil. Some wild- 
flowers are, however, practically im- 
possible to transplant. Wild lupine, 
(Lupinus perennis) and _ butterfly 
weed (Asclepias tuberosa) have long 
tap roots, and should be raised from 
seed. When collecting the seed, take 
also some soil from around the plants 
for the seed mixture. 

Some of the wild asters are very 
desirable, but cannot be lifted when 
they are in flower. Dig them instead 
in the spring. The best of the golden- 
rods are excellent in the wild garden, 
particularly the seaside goldenrod 
(Solidago sempervirens), which suc- 
ceeds under garden treatment. An- 


soil especially 


September 1956 


other plant difficult to move is bear- 
berry (Arctostaphylos uva-ursi), a 
perfect ground cover for a dry, sunny 
bank. Cuttings taken in late fall or 
winter root easily. 

[The most popular type of wild 
garden features spring flowers. This 
garden invariably contains plants 
that need very light shade in the 
spring and much heavier shade in 
summer. The filtered sunlight of 
high branching trees, like oaks and 
locusts, is best. Huge maples and 
other specimen lawn trees cast a 
dense shade under which almost 
nothing will grow. Spring flowers 
also need adequate moisture, to be 
maintained, to some degree, through- 
out the whole season. If the soil is dry 
and low in organic matter, it is not 
suitable for spring flowers unless pre- 
pared previously. 

\ bird bath fed by the constant 
drip of water through a copper tube 
will overflow enough to moisten a 
very small wild garden. If enough 
water is available a copper tube can 
also be the source of a small brook 
that will moisten a more extensive 
area. Large rocks also help to keep 
the ground cool and moist and wild 
flowers planted among them usually 
do well. ; 

If no water is available, an entire- 
ly different kind of wild garden must 
be considered. Where the soil is 
sandy, sterile and considerably acid, 
various charming wild flowers will 
grow there, thus extending the pe- 
riod of bloom into summer. Heavy 
clay that is like cement when dry 
requires sand and organic matter. A 
gardener with a natural stream, pond 

See page 491 


The large-flowering trillium is a val- 
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Perfect Ground Cover for 


Banks and Shady Places 


MYRTLE (Vinca Minor) 
A neat, sturdy creeping plont that stays 
green all winter. Blue flowers in May 
Resists insects, disease and drought. Our 
big heavy clumps with 12 or more stems 
con be planted 2 ft. apart on level; 14 ft. on 
slopes. You cover big areas for little money 


100 BIG CLUMPS $]3—1000, $o8 
4 PACHYSANDRA 
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HARDY 
ARS in poor soil. Beautiful 
EVER- shiny evergreen 
GREEN leaves. Space 6 
Ivy in. apart. 
25 POTS 

Baltic wy defies 100 $050 
dogs, children and $700 a A 
drought. Steep slopes, 100 
sun or shade. Space | ft $9]00 1000, $85 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Highlands, N. J., Dept. H-28 
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VIBURNUMS 


We grow the largest variety of this lovely 
shrub in New England. 


Enkianthus Campanulatus 


Plant now for autumn color. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Many varieties to choose from. 


WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Frankland Street, Hopkinton, Mass. 
Winter Street, Weston, Mass. 
Hopkinton 2011 Wellesley 5-3431 








NOVELTY DAFFODILS 
SPECIAL OFFERS 


No. 1. One bulb each of 15 different varieties, 
all labeled, for 75, prepaid. These would cost 
nearly double this amount if ordered individually. 

No. 2. Thirty bulbs, mixed varieties, unlabeled 
for $3.25, prepaid 

No. 3. Catalog describing hundreds of varieties, 
fre Stock of many varieties is extremely short this 
but many others are in adequate supply. 


GRANT E. MITSCH 
“Daffodil Haven” 
CANBY, OREGON 


season 
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ROCK PLANTS 


ALPINES—MINIATURE BULBS 
DWARF TREES andEVERGREENS 
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YOUR SPRING GARDEN 
PLANT THIS FALL 


SEND FOR free CATALOG 








Alexander Irving Heimlich 


71 BURLINGTON STREET 
WOBURN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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$1.00 BARGAINS 
IN BETTER IRIS 


25%-75% Savings 
On Our Regular Prices 
STRONG BLOOMING SIZE PLANTS FOR 


GLORIOUS DISPLAY IN YOUR 
GARDEN NEXT SPRING. 





Order Now 
These are varieties which we have a good supply 
of excellent quality. All items must be ordered 
as shown, with no changes. Order as many 
offers as you wish 
iny 6 offers for $5.00 
All orders for $5.00 or more will be 
paid. Orders for less than $5.00, ple 
to cover postage and handling 
12 choice varieties of giant flowered bearded 
oy s. Kach variety labeled and guaranteed true 
tc arn 
‘Arab C hief, ri h bt irnt orange $1.00 
Blue Rhythm, nflower blue 1.00 
Blue Shimmer, blue speckled white 1.00 


Daybreak, 


pink with ce 







tone 
+ Display, brill 





} Great Lakes, - 
a Fay, 


1ite with no yellow 
ncenter 1.00 
Ola- Kala, famous deep yellow 1.00 
Prairie Suneest. a blend of peach 
rose and gold 1.00 
2 Sable, black violet 1.00 
oe BAL GROW P ore R One each of 
ig s wled for r 38 + 
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WESTMINSTER 4, MARYLAND 











NELIS 
Botanical Tulips 


for Permanent Planting 


Leave them where you plant them—let them 
grow wild and lovely—plant this Fall—they'll 


multiply. Select from these superior, tested 
varieties. 
Per Doz 
BIFLORA—Each bulb produces bunches of 
ST, cvecectaseedesesecenes $1.50 
CHRYSANTHA—Rich Yellow with Rose ex 
terior; smallest of all Tulips.......... 1.15 
CLUSIANA—The Little Lady Tulip cherry 
ont. wie and Wnts 6504 0005406006056 1.95 
CORNUTA STENOPETALA— 15 in. Scarlet 
and Gold; long, narrow twisted petals 2.15 
DASYSTEMON— Clusters of Canary Yel 
low, star-like flowers. ... 6.250045. 2.20 
EICHLERI—Crimson Scarlet, tinged with 
Orange; Black center, marked with Gold 1.45 
KAUFMANNIANA— The First of all tulips 
| to White, Yellow base. Earliest to 
ee TTT OTT TT ETT 2.15 
man oulrii__14 in. soft Primrose, bor- 
dered Carmine-Red. A May bloomer.... 1.45 
PRAESTANS FUSILIER—Four vivid Scarlet 
Red blooms per stem... ... 66s eeeccuces 3.25 
SAXATILIS—Rore early bloomer; Lilac 
flowers with Yellow center... .....++. 2.15 


SPECIAL NELIS 
BOTANICAL COLLECTION 


Biflora—Clusiana— Marjoletti—Saxatilis 


24 bulbs (6 each of above varieties, labeled) $3,753 
48 bulbs (12 each of above varieties, la 
beled). cc cccccseccccccccecescceses 7.00 


ORDER NOW BY MAIL DIRECT FROM 


NELIS NURSERIES, Inc. 


Dept. H-9 HOLLAND, MICH. 
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Right Start For Lawns 


From page 455 


White clover, either Dutch or na- 
tive wild, prefers a fertile soil, ample 
moisture and adequate lime. Clover 


spreads by creeping stems at the surface 
of the soil and roots strongly at each 
node. It should not be used for grass 
courts, play fields or putting greens. 

Most people buy packaged grass seed 
mixtures. This is unfortunate because 
many such mixtures will never make 
the kind of lawn a home owner wants. 
As stated, experience has demonstrated 
that a single grass, or a mixture of two 
congenial grasses, sown on a well pre- 
pared seedbed, will produce the lawn 
that looks best. 

Here is one of the better and more 
expensive seed mixtures. Using one 
pound as a basis the number of seeds 
of each kind is also given. 


30% Kentucky 

bluegrass 675,000 
45% creeping red 

fescue 275,000 
10% redtop 450,000 
15% highland 

bentgrass 1,275,000 


100% 2,675,000 per pound 


Redtop, the third on the list, is a 
short-lived grass when used in lawns, 
seldom lasting more than two seasons. 
It is used as a nurse grass because it 
grows quickly and holds on until the 
slower growing permanent grasses have 
become established. Highland _ bent 
grass, Kentucky blue-grass and creeping 
red fescue are all permanent grasses. 


Some Seed Is Light 


Highland bent grass is a very light- 
weight seed and although the mixture 
contains only 15% of it, there are 


many more seeds than in Kentucky 
blue-grass and red fescue combined, 
though they make up 75% of the mix- 
ture. Because of the great number of 
seeds, two pounds of highland bent 
grass is the most that should be applied 
on 1000 square feet, but red fescue 
and blue-grass should be seeded twice 
Any compromise would be 
unsatisfactory. A heavier seeding with 
bent grass would grow too thick and 
soon become matted and die. 

No matter how well the seed bed is 
prepared, a good lawn will never result 
from mixtures. The largest part 
is annual ryegrass which will last only 
one season. Crabgrass and weeds will 
take its place. Should the seeding be 
done in the spring, the ryegrass will 
likely not grow at all. Perennial rye- 
grass makes the coarsest and poorest 
kind of lawn and timothy is useless. 
Actually the only grasses of value in 
poor mixtures are creeping red fescue, 


as heavy. 


pe 0r 


Kentucky 31 fescue and Kentucky blue- 


grass. 
If the seed bed is well prepared, 
mixture of 40% Kentucky blue-grass 


and 60% creeping red fescue will pro 
duce the kind of iawn you dream of 
having. No filler or short-lived grasses 
need be added. Sow the mixture at the 
rate of four pounds to 1000 square 
feet, applying one half of it in a north- 
south direction and the other half by 
walking from east to west. 

Of course, 25 pounds of 5-10-5 or 
8-6-4 fertilizer should first be applied 
evenly over 1000 square feet and lightly 
worked into the top inch of soil. Next, 
the seed is sown and the prospective 
lawn is lightly rolled. 

Watering should be repeated when- 
ever the soil surface becomes dry until 
germination takes place. During the 
cool nights of September, the grass will 
grow rapidly and will probably have to 
be mowed two or more times before . 
growth is checked by freezing weather, 
so this matter of mowing should be 
considered next. 


Leaves Manufacture Food 

Every time grass is cut some of the 
manufacturing part of the plant (the 
leaf blades) is cut off. If too great a 
percentage of the leaves is removed, 
growth will be checked. If this is re- 
peated, the grass will become weak and 
die out, giving place for crab-grass and 
weeds to grow. Blue-grasses and fescues 
are easily damaged by close cropping. 
One and three quarter inches is the 
ideal height at which to cut both. 

On the other hand, the bent grasses, 
such as colonial or highland, thrive 
with frequent cutting at one inch and 
deteriorate if allowed to grow too tall. 
It is impossible to give the proper treat- 
ment to both blue-grass and bent in the 
same lawn. 

Up to this point, 
posely been said about liming. More 
lawns are harmed by applying lime 
than by forgetting it. Good lawn grasses 
do best in a slightly acid soil, that is, 
with a pH of 6 to 6.5. If green manure 
crops are grown as recommended above, 
the pH will be satisfactory without 
liming. Lime is inexpensive and easy 
to apply. Too many lawn owners dose 
the sod annually with lime and forget 
to fertilize. A short, quick growth usu- 
ally follows because of the stimulating 
action of calcium on other elements. 
During the following six months the 
grass roots subsist on a starvation diet. 

Instead of lime, two and preferably 
three applications of fertilizer should 
be given each year if you want a good 
lawn. In the spring, 20 pounds of 
5-10-5 is applied to each 1000 square 
feet. In June this should be repeated. 
In early September, a little heavier 
application should be given—up to 30 
pounds of the same mixture. 
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Dwarf Fruits for Home Gardeners 


Haydn S. Pearson, Greenfield, New Hampshire 


ERE AT SUNNY ACRES we have 

25 dwarf fruit trees that were 

planted in the spring of 1952. 
These include apples, pears, plums and 
cherries. This fall there will be some 
fruit on all trees, and good crops on the 
Number Nine Dwarf Mallings, especially 
the MacIntosh and Red Gravenstein. 

In recent years, there has been an 
increased interest in growing dwarf 
fruits. Commercial apple growers are 
also becoming interested, and last fall 
I visited Donald C. Prince of Turner, 
Maine, who has several acres of Num- 
ber Sevens and a planting of Golden 
Delicious Number Seven. 

We cannot have an adequate under- 
standing of dwarf tree fruits unless we 
differentiate between the dwarfing 
rootstocks. Many home gardeners who 
have bought trees simply labelled 
“dwarf” have been, and will continue 
to be, disappointed. One should always 
order by rootstcck number. 

Historically, the Malling rootstocks 
were selected at the East Malling Re- 
search Station in Kent, England. The 
numbers given to the rootstocks indi- 
cate dwarfing characteristics. Two fac- 
tors determine the size to which a tree 


will develop: first, the rootstock on 


which a given variety will grow; and 
second, the variety itself. 

Where space is limited, the Number 
Nine is an excellent choice. This is a 
true dwarf and usually grows to six or 
eight feet in height and the same in 
diameter. The Number Nine will pro- 
duce a bushel or more of fruit. Inci- 
dentally, a dwarf tree of any number of 
Malling rootstock produces full-sized 
apples. The dwarfing characteristic ap- 
plies to the size of the tree, and not to 
the size of the apples. 

There is one very important point in 
growing the Number Nine successfully. 
It must be kept staked! It is very dis- 
couraging to watch a tree grow well 
for three or four seasons, and then 
topple over after a fall or winter 
tempest. Also the graft union of the 
Number Nine is weak. What happens 
frequently is that a home gardener uses 
wooden stakes and rope. 

Unless a wooden stake is well creo- 
soted above and below surface level, 
fungi work and weaken the wood just 
at and just below the surface during 
the summer when soil temperature is 
favorable. My experiments prove that 
a dry hardwood stake, soaked in creo- 
sote for several days, will last for 10 


to 12 years. A non-creosoted stake will 
deteriorate in three to four years. This 
is why I now use steel fence stakes for 
the Malling Nines. I use three stakes 
per tree and tie with aluminum wire. 
With this combination of three stakes 
the tree can be braced in all directions. 

The Number Nine is the tree to set 
in small gardens where space is at a 
premium, but if the area permits, my 
favorite tree is the Number Seven Mal- 
ling. The Number Seven grows 10 to 
12 feet high and about the same in 
diameter. It can produce several bushels 
of fruit per tree. With it, such chores 
as pruning, spraying, thinning and 
other operations can be done from an 
eight-foot aluminum step ladder. Only 
those who have worked in orchards 
where they had to use 20 feet or 
longer heavy wooden ladders can _ re- 
alize what this means. It is the high 
labor costs of handling old-fashioned, 
high-growing trees that is turning com- 
mercial growers to studying the pos- 
sibilities of semi-dwarfs, such as the 
Number Seven. 

In addition, I have growing Number 
Twos, which develop into trees about 
two thirds the size of a normal tree. 


See page 493 
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Additional Privileges 


ALL THIS FOR only $5.00 


<4 Twelve issues of HORTICULTURE 


(Subscription $3.00 a year) 


A Copy of the Yearbook > 


A Free ticket to the Spring Show (Regularly $1.50) 
Vv A Free ticket to the Autumn Show (Regularly $.80) 
Vv Free use of the Society's Library. Only members may 
borrow books (by mail if you wish—no matter where 


you live). ¥ Plus Privileges listed below. 


When You Join... 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
A Sound Investment for 365 Days 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 








= % 
DK 1955, 
MAMALMUNETTS 4 
YR PICULTORAL SOCIETY 











PLEASE PRINT NAMES AND ADDRESSES 


Gentlemen: $5.00 enclosed 


Vv Free consultant service with horticultural 

experts by mail, by phone or by personal call 

at Horticultural Hall. WV Free admission to 

all lectures and special events sponsored by 

the Society. H 
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WALDOR ticeaouse 


—— 





101 Models Under 
$500 


Prices as Low as 


$239 


101 Waldor Aluminum Green- 
house models for less than $500 
7 less than $300. WALDOR 


Greenhouse gardening is easier: 


1 relaxing, year ‘round hobby or 


family project 
show friends! Extra income, too 
All stvles, sizes, for home or com- 
Prefabricated, 


Something to 


mercial grower’rs 


simply erected, extended with 


SC rewdriver. 
no painting. 


only wrench and 


No rot. no rust, 
10-yr. Guarantee. 


Send 25¢, NEW 4-color CATALOG. 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES 


Salem, Massachusetts 





Dept. 1809 
YEW FOR A LIFE- 
TIME OF BEAUTY 


Voted the best evergreen by the 

American Nurserymen’s Association 

HATFIELD YEW — Upright, compact, rich green 

HICKS YEW—Best Evergreen for Hedges 

SPREADING YEW — Margin of Plantings 

60¢ each Postpaid $4.90 per 10 
Three-Year Old 





Order now for September planting 
Write for complete list for Spring 1957. Directions 
with every order. No C.0.D 

PINE GARDENS 


49 Pine Avenue Milton 86, Mass. 


Specialists in Yews for over 30 years 








Send for illustrated book on 


RHODODENDRONS 


and 


EXBURY AZALEAS 


exclusively offered by usinU.S.A. 





50 pages describing over 250 varieties, plus 
complete cultural notes and reference moa- 
terial. Send 25¢ (in coin) for postage and 
handling. 


J@ 415-D So. High St., 
BRYDON aha ity 
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Ideas From Two Backyards 
From page 459 


with Mrs. Finletter, and the house 
which adjoins her place was_ the 
“ugliest one in Chestnut Hill.” For 
her own protection, and to “show 
what can be done with a _ horror,” 
Mrs. Finletter bought the place, re- 
modeled both the house and garden 
and sold it to Mrs. Gideon Boericke 
who now occupies it. 

The outside appearance of the 
adjoining house was immensely im- 
proved by demolishing the unsightly 
sun porch, while the porch founda- 
tion was used as a retaining wall for 
a raised planting bed. Broad-leaved 
evergreens, planted in this bed, help 
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Edge of small pool in the designer's garden is softened by English ivy 


materially to relieve the awkward 
height of the house. English ivy falls 
eracefully over the edge of the re 
taining wall, and Heavenly Blue 
morning glories twine in and out 
along the iron railing of the steps 
which lead to the front door. 

The “before” picture of the back 
lot which shows the desolation prior 
to landscaping is proof that no place 
is hopeless. With imagination and 
vision every plot of ground, no mat- 
ter how small it may be, can _ be 
transformed into an artistic, livable 
place. 

\n enclosing fence ties the garden 
together into a charming, secluded 
area. Flower borders on both sides of 
the fence line extend to the back of 


ae 


“ys 


ll 
— 


Mrs. Finletter uses her attractive patio for dining and relaxation 
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the lot. Here, under the shade of a 
maple tree, rhododendrons, moun- 
tain laurel and azaleas are grouped 
in the corner to form an oval to 
break the regularity and offset the 
square effect of the garden. 

In the opposite corner an_inter- 
esting feature consists of a pebbled 
area, which has been made under a 
high branching evergreen. A figure 
of Saint Francis stands against the 
trunk of the tree, and a clair on 
either side of the figure completes 
this simple, but arresting picture. 

Outdoor living was _ cleverly 
worked out by tearing down the back 
wall of the service room, thus con- 
verting the room into a miniature 
patio overlooking the garden. The 
frames of the side windows were re- 
moved, leaving the window spaces 
open for air and light. In addition, 
ceiling and walls were plastered and 
flagstones used for the flooring. 
[hese flagstones extend six feet be- 
yond the patio into the lawn. Potted 
plants on the masonry windowsills 
give the patio a gay, decorative touch. 


Dancing Lady Orchids 

From page 463 

in corsages, where they never fail to 
become a conversation piece. 

O. ampliatum, from Central 
America, blooms in the spring usu- 
ally around Easter time. When prop- 
erly grown it produces a mass of de- | 
lightful, bright, deep yellow dancing 
ladies, adapted to corsage use. 
Blooms measure up to one and one- 
half inches across and at the spring 
orchid and flower shows are among 
the most conspicuous spray orchids 


on display. 

In the fall, especially late in the 
season O. tigrinum  splendidum 
blooms. This native of Central Amer- 
ica, with long upright sprays has 
light lemon-yellow flowers several 
inches across. The sepals and petals 
are barred with brown. Several flow- 
ers will make an attractive corsage. 

Generally considered to be the 
most charming of all the dancing 
ladies is O. varicosum rogersi, a na- 
tive of Brazil. In the early fall, long 
arching sprays, three to five feet in 
length, on the new growth, are 
topped with deep golden-yellow flow- 
ers, resembling a dancing lady or 
ballerina. A large spray may have 
as many as 250 flowers, which last 
about three weeks and may be used | 
for arrangements. 
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Horticulture’s Garden Club 
Yearbook Com petition 


ORTICULTURE Offers a first prize of $35 for the best 1955-56 year- 
book submitted by a garden club. It offers a second prize of $25, 

a third prize of $15 and six additional prizes of $10 each. This compe- 
tition is restricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to federations. 
Che judges will consider each yearbook submitted from all angles. 
Garden clubs which received prizes in 1955 will not be permitted to 
make entries in the 1956 Competition. Yearbooks to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of HorticutturE, 300 Massachu- 


setts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts, on or before Nov. 1, 1956. 


Special Awards for Club Projects 


N ADDITION to the prizes listed above, 6 additional awards of $5.00 
each will be presented to Garden Clubs who have launched or com- 
pleted one or more outstanding or unusual club projects during the 
year. Awards will be made on the basis of projects as presented in the 
Yearbook. Please do not submit letters of explanation. 
For Scale of Points, Write Horticulture’s Yearbook Contest, 300 


Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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Keep AAU Your Copies of 
HORTICULTURE 


xa Permanent Studer, $2.50 









BACK NUMBERS 
Now Collectors’ Items 


Save Horticulture’s Beautiful — Color 

Plates: for easy identification of plants 

and flowers; to help you create pleasing 
garden pictures; to provide inspira- 
tion in staging flower shows. 


ATTRACTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 
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HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. ; 
(_] Please send me a Horticulture Binder. $2.50 enclosed. 
TAME. 0 600656668 eccccccecce CRPPH SEO EEE E EEE EHH EEO ES EH OE SE EEE OEE EE EES | 
| 
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NARCISSUS 


We feature here 8 of 
the newest and finest 
Miniature Daffodils 
and Jonquil Narcis- 
sus at Special Early 
Season Prices for 
brighter. gayer spring 
1957 gardens. 
BULBOC Seraee M 
CONSPICUL 
coat Daffodi 6 
inches. $1.50 per 
doz 
AMINEUS 
Cyclame 
FEBRUARY GOLD — 


FPEpRY aed GOLD s y 
ed « ge. 7 inches. $2 ‘50 per dor. 
MINIM ts The smallest llov r 
D xlil. 4 inches $2.00 per dow 
MOONSHINE Cre rit 
ne $2.75 per doz 
sHoT “SILK Silky. smoother 
nche $2 nee. 
TREVITHIAN I " 
$ yellow flo en oy Fae 
TRIANDRU $ “al Bt s Graceful and beauti 
An s. $1.50 aot dos 
Cc OL A Ee TION ; 
varieties 24 bulbs $4.00 


amy whi 


SPECIAL ch of 
above (value 
$4.35) 

FREE with each or ect 

1 doz. of the RED EMPEROR Tu ulip 


y Bult up plie 





ion 


nly Top-S ¢ and Quali 
FREE on request Our new Catalog listing 
MANY Narcissus including the above Tulips 
Hyacinths and Miscellaneous Bulbs 


BURNETT BROS. INC. 5%: 


Dept. H, 92 Chambers St., New York 7, N.Y. 
Phones: BArclay 7-6138 & 7-7829 
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William Herbert Medal Award 


The highest award of the American 
Amaryllis Society, the William Herbert 
Medal, awarded for outstanding service 
toward the advancement of amaryllids, 
was presented for 1956 to Mr. E. O. 
Orpet of Santa Barbara, Calif., for in- 
troducing the pure white Brunsvigia x 
multiflora hybrids, commonly called 
Cape Belladonna Lilies. Mr. Orpet was 
foremost in popularizing these plants 
in this country, which are hybrids 
Brunsvigia rosea and other Brunsvigia 
species. His contributions have also 
been directed toward orchids, succu- 
lents and other plants. 


Nantucket Flower Show 

“Nantucket Living Through the 
Ages”, a presentation of the highlights 
of the history of the island of Nan- 
tucket, Mass., projects 
of the Nantucket Garden Club recently. 
Selected for visitation were 10 homes, 
each depicting a particular phase of 
Shown were the gar- 
suitable 
and 


was one of the 


the island's life. 
dens and the interiors, 
flower and fruit arrangements 
table decorations were displayed. 

The 10 included those of 
Mrs. George Folger, Mrs. Walter D. 
Blair, Mr. and Mrs. Albert E. White- 
hall, Miss Valerie Cushman, Mrs. J. 
Winston Fowlkes, Mr. and Mrs. Win- 
throp Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Hal Arm- 
strong, Mr. and Mrs. Breckinridge 
Long and Mrs. James Morgan Hutton. 
Mrs. Eugene A. Yates, chairman of the 
tour, was assisted by Mrs. E. Kirk 
Haskell. 
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Many Months of Lily Bloom 
From page 461 


vigorous variety of this exquisite fav- 
orite, with larger blooms, is the im- 
proved Cascade strain. 

Planting depth varies with the var- 
ious kinds. For the most part, shoes | 
bulbs so that they have four to six 
inches of soil over the tops. The 
goldband or auratum lily requires 
eight inches of soil over the bulbs and 
the regal requires seven. When plant- 
a layer of course sand placed 


ing, 
bulb will facilitate 


beneath 
drainage. 
Remember also that lilies can be 
set out late in the the 
months of November and December, 
provided the soil can be worked. It 
is also better to plant during a thaw 
that follows an early freeze, rather 
than hold bulbs for following spring. 
During the growing period, lilies 
do not require much care. However, 
allowing them to dry out can _ be 
harmful, so apply a mulch of peat 
moss or pine needles to prevent this. 
\s they grow taller, stake to keep 
Howering heads tall and straight, but 
be careful not to injure bulbs when 
inserting stakes into the ground. If 
leaf spot diseases show up, start to 
with ferbam, captan or 
another suitable fungicide. Divid- 
ing time is in the late summer or 
fall after the foliage has ripened. 


each 


season, in 


spray early 


Good Cut Flowers 


Lilies make excellent cut flowers 
but the foliage should not be re- 
moved. It is needed to manufacture 
the food that will be stored in the 
bulbs for the next season’s flowers. 
The blooms may be cut freely, how- 
ever, without injuring the bulbs. To 
make them last longer, cut when 
the lower buds in the cluster have 
opened and remove the anthers from 
each flower as it opens to prevent 
pollination, which shortens the life 
of the flowers. 

Lilies are, 
vided into three 
the recurved group, 
blooms that resemble the Turk’s cap 
or the hanson lily. In these the petals 
curve or roll backward. The umbel- 
latum group consists of lilies with 
trumpets that look upwards, like the 
familiar tiger lily or the new mid- 
century hybrids, such as Enchant- 
ment or Pagoda. The lilies of the 
third group also have trumpet flow- 


generally speaking, di- 
groups. There is 
represented by 


The Best in House Plan 


BUELL'S 
Hybrid 


GLOXINIASS 


HYBRID SEEDS 
200 seed pkt. Gloxinia $1.00; 2 for $1. A 
Slipper type Gloxinia seed $1. 
African Violet seed 
HYBRID GLOXINIA PLANTS 
Assorted colors, sent postpaid 
1 for $1.00 2 for $1.85 3 for $2.65 


4 for $3.50 6 for $4.95 12 for $9.35 
SPECIAL 2 blooming size TUBERS $2. 
OFFER 2 ats. Gloxinia Soil 

‘3 ppd. 
(Add 20¢ per qt. soil postage West of Mississippi) 
TUBERS—Plump, healthy, - 3 size 


selected for color and size of 
flower. Your choice of Reds, Pur- $] 


tubers, 


each 


ples, Variegated Purples and Var- 
postpaid 


iegated Pinks (State which) 





AFRICAN VIOLETS. We offer a large selec 
tion of the best new varieties as well as the 
old favorites. Over 150 true-to-name varie 
ed at only $1 and $2 each, postpaid 

* guaranteed to arrive in good con 

c is and potting soil also 


listed in our new 1956-57 











Order now—piants shipped in October 
Tubers shipped in November 


New Catalog—Free on request 


ALBERT H. BUELL 


Dept. H-69 EASTFORD, CONN. 














POSEY BOARDS 


Hand-carved, dark wood bases for flower or 
fruit arrangements 

20°’ x 11” $4.50 14°’ x 9” $3.50 
Set $7.00 idd $.50 West of Mississippi 
Found only at: Mrs. Robert Barton’s Garden 
Shop, 75 Granite St., Foxboro, Mass 





HARDY 
NATIVE AMERICAN PLANTS 


TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS AND BULBS 
Evergreens, Rhododendrons, Mountain Laurel, 
Azaleas, Hemlocks, Ground Rock- 
Garden Plants, Vines and Herbaceous Perennials, 
Bog Plants, Ferns, Orchids, Lilies, Trilliums 
Many others by tens of thousands. Specimen 
Nursery Stock for Particular Planters. 


Covers, 


Free Nursery Catalog. Write for yours today 
HAPPY HOBBY SINCE 1892 


Gardens of 
She Sle Ridge 


E. C. ROBBINS 


Box 8, McDowell County Ashford, No. Carolina 
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ers, but these face outward, in the 
manner of the Easter lily of florist 
shops or the regal lily of gardens. 
What are some of the lilies which 
vou might grow to provide a long 
season of bloom? First there are the 
tried and true, as well as the old fa- 
vorites, which sentimental 
value. The previously mentioned ma- 
donna, graceful and delicate, is rec- 
ommended for early bloom and for 
combining with stately delphiniums, 
vellow thermopsis, purple Jackman 
clematis and pink or white rambler 


have 


roses. 

\lso flowering early, shortly after 
the madonna, is the hanson lily, a re- 
curved type, with yellow-orange, 
small-sized flowers, noted for their 
grace. This lily does well in dappled 
shade and is ideal for naturalizing. 

Mid-summer brings a host of these 
beauties, each vying with one an- 
other, for this is the height of the 
lily season. The hardy regal is a 
white trumpet, with a lemon shaded 
throat, that grows from four to six 
feet tall. It tolerates light shade, and 
may be used among shrubbery or 
with bold perennials. 


In the mid-summer group are the 


Quaint White Daffodil 


QUAINT little white daffodil that 
was grown and loved in Eng- 
land more than 300 years ago 
cernuus or swan neck daffodil 

moschatus). Demure and 

feminine in expression, it is unlike 
many of our robust yellow trumpet 
hybrids. The curved neck and slender 
trumpet, with narrow perianth segments 
draped about it in a graceful manner, 
give it a distinctive appearance. It is 
frequently found growing in old gar- 
especially in the northeastern 


is the 
(Narcissus 


dens, 
part of the country. 


I have obtained it from a number 
of sources and under such names as 
White Lady, Swan Neck and Cernuus, 
but never under what I believe is the 
correct name of N. moschatus. At least 
two daffodil authorities, namely J. Jef- 
ferson-Brown and E. A. Bowles, seem 
to agree that N. moschatus is the cor- 


rect name. 


Perhaps you may wonder why it 
makes any difference whether it is 
called Cernuus or White Lady. Only 
by knowing its name can we trace its 
history in the writings of English gar- 
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new hybrids of the noted Canadian 
lily breeder Isabelle Preston. Variety 


Lily Sunburst 


Brenda Watts is grenadine red, Edna 
Kean is clear cherry red and Coro- 
nation, a lovely yellow. The bold 
colors of these stand out dramatical- 
ly against the dark green of ever- 


greens. Also blossoming at this time 
is the American turk’s cap or swamp 
lily, yellow to orange red and spotted 
with brown. It can withstand a more 
moist location than most lilies and is 
excellent for naturalizing with other 
wild flowers. To keep it company 
there is the refined, native or Canada 
lily. 

Late summer brings one of the 
most glamorous of lilies, the auratum 
or gold-band lily, much admired for 
its fragrant, white blooms stained 
with gold and flecked with crimson. 
It is a true exotic that combines 
attractively with delphinium and 
monkshood and flowers at the same 
time. However, it is subject to the 
fatal mosaic disease, but if you want 
to try it, you might also consider the 
breathtaking Pfeiffer hybrids, with 
blooms seven to eight inches across, 
delightfully fragrant. 

Flowering in late summer or early 
fall is the showy lily of Japan or 
speciosum lily, with white recurved 
blooms splashed with rose and crim- 
son. There is also an exquisite pure 
white form. The formosanum lily 
is one of the most outstanding whites, 
similar to the Easter lilv. 





deners and botanists. Also, it is satisfy- 
ing to know that the same little white 
trumpet, invariably admired by visitors 
in my garden, is a direct descendant of 
N. moschatus that has been grown in 
British gardens for over 300 years. 


Narcissus moschatus 


The first time that I saw this daf- 
fodil was in the garden of a friend who 
gave me a few bulbs. Later I obtained 
a few of White Lady from a small 
grower in Alabama. There is a White 
Lady listed in the Royal Horticuliural 


Society’s classified list of daffodils, but 
it is a small-cupped variety, with a 
white perianth and yellow cup. Mine 
were not White Lady, but N. moschia- 
tus. From another grower in South 
Carolina I obtained a few bulbs of 
N. moschatus, which were labelled 
Swan Neck. In my garden these have 
grown vigorously and multiplied with 
perhaps somewhat more than normal 
speed. 

\n attractive plant, this white trum- 
pet daffodil is an ideal plant for a cool 
corner, especially among small rocks 
where moss and slender ferns grow. 
It seems to thrive in such a location, 
where seedlings appear in varying sizes. 
Perfectly hardy, its blooms, borne on 
stems over six inches high, bend and 
curve as a swan’s neck to give them 
the characteristic drooping poise. 

The flowers of this gem are uni- 
formly white, sometimes cream tinted. 
The twisted petals, which droop to- 
wards the slender and little cut corona, 
discolor after a week or 10 days and 
then wither. However, they last about 
as well as other daffodils, either in the 
gardens or as cut flowers. 

—R. R. THomMaAsson 
Columbia, Missouri 
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Tenth rbuniversary Offering of 
FAVORITE DAFFODILS 


GOLDEN HARVEST, golden ARANJUEZ, gold 


f 3for$ .75 
BEERSHEBA, whit mpet.3for .75 


DAISY SCHAFFER, white and 
J0ld 3for .60 


SCARLET ELEGANCE, gold ond 
red ee 3for .60 


3for .75 


s 
THALIA, s+ 
ROSY SUNRISE, 

trumpet 


w whi 


MT. HOOD, huge white 


Write mow for NEW, FREE ILLUSTRATED Catalog of hundreds of rare bulbs 


YELLOW CHEERFULNESS, sw 
cluster 3 fo 


ACTAEA, white, red eye 


3for .55 


and red 


.50 
teclusters3 for .70 





PRIDE’S SPECIAL 10th 
ANNIVERSARY OFFER- 
ING: 30 bulbs (3 each of 10 
above kinds) valued at 
$7.50. SPECIAL PRICE: 
$6.00; or SO bulbs (5 of 


apricot rose 
3for 1.60 
3for .50 








each) for $9.50. 





“PLANT WITH PRIDE” 


BOX 431, WORCESTER, MASS. 














Give your garden personality with 
LIFETIME PLASTIC MARKERS 


Add smart interest to your garden. Your visitors 
a sep knowing the right names of your 
plants and flowers without asking. 

Made of durable, heavy, white plastic. Guaran- 
teed weatherproof. Pencil markings stay until 
removed by scouring powder and damp cloth. 
Used by nurserymen, botanical gardens, conser- 
vatories, arboretums and experimental stations. 














SIZES AND STYLES: 


10 | 


POSTPAID QUANTITY PRICES: 
25 | 50 





4A" Vertical Stoke. ... . 
2” x 5” Tee Stoke 
6” Vertical Stake ; 
1° x 2” Horizontal Tie-on Tag.... 
1” x 3” Horizontal Tie-on Tag.. 
"a" x 2” Notched Tie-on Tag 
2" «x 8" Tee Stoke 
3° x 12° Tee Stoke 
18° Galvanized Spring Stee! Stake 
only (for D & E) 


--zr7m™Onep 





$1.75 


3.00 7.50 





2.00 5.60 30.00 





SAMPLE ASSORTMENT: 


10 Each of A, C, D, F and 5 each of B 
and H. Tie-on wires included 


$1.00 
LIFETIME MARKERS ie 


¢c.0.D.'s 
PLEASE 


NO DEALERS AND JOSBERS: 


Write for full information on ottrac- 
tive counter soles displays. 


10342 LANARK, DETROIT 24, MICH. 
Far West: 1864 S. 120th St., Seattle 88, Wash. 
Canada: 1015 Mt. Pleasant Rd., Toronte 12, Ont. 














THIRTY YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCE 


in supplying HIGH CLASS HOLLAND BULBS, the cream of the crop, direct 
to American Amateur Gardeners, is at your service. 

VANZONNEVELD’S famous bulbs, have been assisting that long, in beau- 
tifying American Gardens. Catalogs with gorgeous color guide free from 


SVEN VANZONNEVELD ,0 (een 








remains 


attractive 


from early spring 


New Ajuga 


A LOW GROWING PERENNIAL that 
will grow in either sun or shade 


is a new variety of ajuga or bugle-weed 


known as “Rainbow”. Noted for its 
dark, bronzy-green foliage, which com- 
bines shades of cream, pale yellow, 
green and pink, with brick-red and 
purplish-red, it requires no particular 
care or soil and will grow in places 
where many plants fail to thrive. 
Compact and dense, Rainbow ajuga 
has several uses in the garden. Like the 
type, it forms a neat ground cover that 


through late fall. To edge a path or 
walk, a driveway or flower border it is 
ideal, while it can also be used in the 
rock garden and among other low pe- 
rennials, particularly for the contrast 
that its bronzy leaves affords. 

[This ajuga is very hardy and not 
susceptible to diseases or pests. It grows 
with ease and spreads quickly to give 
the desired effect. Most of all it will 
serve a much-needed use under the 
dense shade of large trees, where few 
other plants will grow to such perfec- 
tion. 


Yew-Most Versatile Evergreen 
From page 457 


green needles which are attractive all 
year-round, but especially in the win- 
ter when the garden is bare. One of 
the lovliest sights of spring is the new 
growth of yew, a soft, light green, 
which constrasts vividly with the deep- 
er tones of the older-green needles. 

Yews are also popular because they 
grow in sun or shade. They do equally 
well in either situation, though they 
become more dense in the sun. They 
are among the few needle evergreens 
that can be planted in the shade of 
trees or buildings, and in fact the 
species best suited to deep shade is our 
native Canada yew (T. canadensis), 
a creeping kind that makes an excellent 
ground cover under large trees. 

Culture of yews is simple. Though 
they thrive in a variety of soils, they 
flourish in soil well enriched with or- 
ganic matter. They are planted, always 
with a ball of soil, in spring, late sum- 
mer and fall, and in fact any time they 
are not growing actively. They can also 
take pruning or clipping to keep them 
compact or at the desired height. This 
is best done in the summer after the 
new growth has hardened, although 
twigs and small branches may be re- 
moved any time during the year. Yews 
also make excellent formal, neatly 
clipped hedges. 


New Growth Around Base 


Another desirable feature is their 
habit of producing new growth around 
the base of plants. In fact, overgrown 
specimens cut back drastically to the 
point where only large branches or 
stumps remain will fill in eventually 
with new foliage. This will not occur 
when the same is done with overgrown 
plants of arborvitae, hemlock or spruce, 
particularly in the foundation planting 
where they get leggy because of in- 
sufficient sunshine and air. 

Pests and diseases are few, but two 
insects may offer trouble from time 
to time. One is the mealy bug, found 
in the east on all kinds of yews, par 
ticularly on dwarf, compact kinds. The 
white insects gather on the trunks and 
lower branches and on the ends of the 
twigs. Spraying with nicotine sulphate 
or malathion is a control measure. 

The black vine weevil, a small black 
or brownish insect, with a short snout, 
may also attack plants. Adults feed on 
the foliage during the night and hide 
in the soil during the day. More injury, 
however, is caused by the small, whit- 
ish, curved grubs which feed on the 
roots of the plants, often devouring 
them completely. To kill, spray plants, 
foliage and soil in late June when 
adults emerge with chlordane. 
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Tiny Greenhouse 
From page 462 


After writing to several manufac- 
turers for a scale plan, we decided 
on one by its appearance as related 
to the rest of the house, its economy 
and its ease of erection. To erect it, 
a trench, three feet deep and 18 
inches wide was dug, and concrete 
footing was poured to support the 
outer walls. These were built of cin- 
der block to a height of three feet. 

When the pre-fabricated sections 
arrived ready to be assembled, the 
vlass sides and roof were mounted 
on the cinder walls and tied to the 
main house. One of the porch win- 
dows was taken out and _ replaced 
with a Dutch door, while two steps 
were built to provide access from 
the livingroom. A bench was built 
along the glass side and fin-type heat- 
ing coils were suspended beneath. 
On the ground level below, two 
inches of peastones were placed, and 
a walk was laid with old brick. 


Use of Aluminum Trays 


Hung on the house wall are four 
shelves held by ordinary black iron 
brackets. A window box under the 
window provides additional space for 
plants, and aluminum trays rest on 
the broad sills formed by the top of 
the cinder walls. Another window 
box is fitted into the corner by the 
outer door, as well as a shelf over the 
door leading to the garden. With the 
slass_ shelves over the 
bench, there is an amazing amount 
of space for potted plants. 

I grow my plants in pots for ease 
in handling. Three ground beds give 
root space for three 
passion-flower, | which 


suspended 


unrestricted 
vines: a 
blooms early in the spring, a stepha- 
notis, which perfumes the air all 
summer, and Chilean _ bell-flower 
(Lapageria rosea), with its showy 
fragrant white trumpets. 

Since the greenhouse was meant 
for winter enjoyment, we chose 
plants for winter bloom. Then we 
searched for rare, exotic and fragrant 
kinds. In a small eight foot by eight 
foot greenhouse, we grow an incred- 
ible variety of plants. By actual 
count, our growing chart lists 150 
species, representing more than a 
dozen genera. In several cases, there 
are aS many as six varieties. 

Our greenhouse year begins in 
June. Most of the heavy garden work 
is done then, and nights are warm 
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enough for tender kinds to be moved 
outdoors. The entire greenhouse is 
emptied, even to the peat moss in 
the bench and the gravel in the trays. 
Every inch of interior is washed and 
painted with a thin coat of hard 
white enamel used for indoor swim- 
ming pools, which resist high hu- 
midity. The next day, fresh peat is 
put in the bench, the gravel (washed 
clean) is returned to the trays and 
the shading is hung outside the glass. 

All the cacti, succulents and ges- 
neriads, as well as tender plants that 
must be protected from the onslaught 
of sudden storm and summer heat, 
are returned to their places. Tuber- 
ous begonias, achimenes and _ glox- 
inias provide summer bloom, and 
seedlings for next winter’s display 
are grown during this period. 

3y September, plants that sum- 
mered under the grape arbor are 
brought in, and amaryllis are set un- 
der the bench to dry off and rest for 
a month. Nerines and lycoris that 
baked happily in the hot sun are 
fertilized and watered. Little by lit- 
tle, chrysanthemums are given a 
prominent place as the nights grow 
cooler and the days shorter. Then 
more and more plants are brought in, 
repotted and arranged according to 
their preferences. 


Riotous Fall Color 


October ushers in the riotous color 
of the chrysanthemums, repeated by 
monkey-flower or mimulus and the 
smithianthas, which blend with the 
ornamental peppers and Jerusalem 
cherries. The brilliance of begonias, 
bougainvillea, hibiscus and hybrid 
impatiens is counter-pointed by the 
blues of tibouchina, torenia, tul- 
baghia, browallia, felicia, myosotis 
and plumbago. Thunbergia, Italian 
bell-flower, erroneously called star of 
Bethlehem (Campanula isophylla), 
jasmine and a lovely moth or pha- 
laenopsis orchid weave a white de- 
sign through the colorful panorama. 

Last Christmas the little green- 
house was literally crammed with 
poinsettias, cyclamen (both the min- 
iature and showy types), begonias, 
ornamental peppers, Jerusalem cher- 
ries, ardisia, shrimp plant and a 
Christmas cacti, which had 40 blos- 
soms, with as many buds. Others in- 
cluded echeverias, trichosporum, lan- 
tana, ruellia, miniature geraniums, 
impatiens, naegelia, primroses, lion’s 
tail, kalanchoes and even strawber- 
ries for fragrance. 








PEONIES 


September and October are the months to 
plant Peonies for the best bloom next June. 
The Japanese types with their broad 
petals of red, pink or pure white and 
centers of gold, or self colored stamens 
edged gold, are very effective both in the 
garden and as cut flowers. We are offer- 
ing a special collection: 


Departing Sun, light crimson stamens 
self color, tipped yellow. 

Hari-ai-nin, dark 
tipped yellow. 


maroon, stamens 


Jeffries Crimson, deep crimson with 


golden center. 
White Gull, pure white, golden center. 


THE ABOVE POSTPAID FOR 


*8.50 


Our list of over 100 varieties of these and 
single and double flowered varieties in a 
wide range will be sent on request. 





Cherry Hill Nurseries 
Established in 1832 
WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 























Jewell Orchid 


(AND JUST AS PRECIOUS) 


Beautiful foliage plant with dark red velvety 
leaves and irridescent gold veining. Grows 
in partial shade. Small plants in 2” pots. 


$4.95 each postpaid 


MARGARET ILGENFRITZ ¢ Orchids 


Monroe Dept. H Michigan 





HOUSE PLANTS 


Rare Begonias, Fancy Geraniums, Unusual 
Gesneriads, Strelitzia, African Violets, etc. 
Illustrated catalog on request. 
PEARCE SEED CO. 


Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 
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INDOORS OR 
OUTDOORS 


HELLER-GRO 


PRODUCES 
PRIZE-WINNING BLOSSOMS 
AND PLANTS 


You can see the results when you use Heller-Gro, the 


complete plant food that produces rich. abundant 


Supplied in economical 
Heller-Gro 


water. The 


growth indoors or outdoors 


concentrated paste form, 


dissolves completely — in 


solution is easy to use will not burn 


roots or foliage is odorless and non- 
Polsonous 
Heller-Gro 


necessary for healthy 


contains all the nutrients 


plant growth, 


including the trace elements. Com- 


pounded entirely of laboratory -quality 
U.S.P. chemicals. No residue, no filler, 


Vhis year, for better results with your 


plants, trees, shrubs, lawn use 


Heller-Gro. in either root or foliar feed- 





ing. At better garden-supply stores. 
dvailable in tubes for home plants and 


laraer sizes for outdoor use 


HELLER GREENHOUSE LABORATORIES 


218 E. Pikes Peak Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


; GIANT 
mjOY PANSIES 


Add gaiety and charm to your f 
garden with Pitzonkas Giant PY ral 
Swiss-type \' 


Pansies. Huge, , 
blooms up to four inches in di 
ameter. Rich, velvet-like texture 
and rare brilliant colors are 
accented by luxuriant green 
foliage. Perfect for bedding or 
cutting purposes. Order today ! 


Color Catalog 
Fall planting means early spring 
alin Satisfaction guaranteed. FREE 
Pitzonka’s Cut-Flower Pansy Mixture 


50 plants 
100 plants 


only $6.55 ppd. 
PITZONKA’S 
PANSY FARM and NURSERY 


Box 396, Bristol, Pa. 


Gorgeous PEONIES 


DAY LILIE 

BULBS 
FREE! Colorful Catalog 

WASSENBERG GARDENS 

“The Peony City” 

H-9, VAN WERT, OHIO 


mis « 
POPPIES « 


Dept. 





Address (hange? 


Please allow 8 weeks for a 
change of address. Send your 
old address label and the new 
address with the date it be- 
comes effective. 
HORTICULTURE 
Circulation “Department 


300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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What’s Popular in Daffodils 


From page 454 


have been _parti- 
active with this group. 
Selecting only a few favorites is 
especially difficult, but of the large 
cups with yellow perianths, the well- 
known, dependable, inexpensive fa- 
are Aranjuez, Fortune, Car- 
Scarlet Leader and Adven- 
ture. New, but also reasonably 
priced are Dunkeld, as well as Ulti- 
mus, the last to bloom with me. 
Showy Dunkeld is an especially vig- 
orous grower, while Ceylon, Cali- 
fornia Gold and Galway are the 
exhibitor’s favorites. 

Large cups with white perianths 
in great favor are Daisy Schaffer, 
Dick Wellband, Glorification, Selma 
Lagerlof, Duke of Windsor, John 
Evelyn and Nova Scotia. Especially 
attractive and much more expensive 
Island and Rococo. Son- 
Coverack Perfection are 
among the newer 
pure white or 
creamy white large cups include 
Jules Verne, Ludlow, Flora’s Fa- 
vourite and the cool beauty, Zero. 

Binkie is unique as the only com- 
monly available reverse _ bicolor 
large cup. It wins everywhere in its 
class, after year. Good small 
cupped daffodils, with yellow _peri- 
anths, are rather rare. The older 
Chungking and the newer classi- 
cally perfect Arnhem are the most 
outstanding varieties. Arnhem has 
large, overlapping, creamy yellow 
petals and a bright red cup. 


plant breeders 


cularly 


vorites 
bineer, 


are Green 
and 
treasured 
Excellent 


nica 
also 


varieties. 


year 


Some Small Cups 


There are many good small cups, 
with white  perianths. Carolina, 
Pomona and Lady Kestevan are in 
great favor. Carolina is certainly 
best for general garden and show 
use. Though classified as a “small 
cup”, the immaculately pure Chinese 
White is one of the largest of all 
daffodils. Other show favorites in 
the pure white class are Frigid and 
Silver Salver. An inexpensive old- 
time favorite is Hera. Polar Ice, 
though newer, is already well liked. 

Double daffodils are not as popu- 
lar as the trumpets and large cupped 
varieties, but an increase in appeal 
has become apparent as more novel 
and colorful types have been re- 
leased. The old fear of “blasting” 
buds that do not open except under 
ideal weather conditions has _practi- 


cally been eliminated from the 
modern double types. 

Especially lovely are Cheerful- 
ness and its yellow form, simply 
called Yellow Cheerfulness. Twink, 
Irene Copeland and Mary Cope- 
land are standard favorites. Mrs. 
William Copeland is the best in- 
expensive double white daffodil so 
far. Hollandia is a striking novelty 
in orange and yellow. Shirley Tem- 
ple and Swansdown are unique and 
have a very special appeal. Falaise 
is very late flowering and very highly 
scented. The largest variety by far 
is the huge Sunburst from Oregon. 

A typical triandrus_ hybrid is 
Thalia, so exquisite it is sometimes 
called the “orchid daffodil”. Two or 
three creamy white nodding flow- 
are borne on the stalk late in 
the season. Tresamble and the espe- 
cially stunning but somewhat tender 
Silver Chimes are good companions. 

The cyclamineus group of daf- 
fodils are characterized by long, 
narrow trumpets and a_back-swept 
perianth, giving the flower the ap- 
of constantly facing into 
wind. Peeping Tom _ is 
rapidly becoming the outstanding 
variety here. Two other favorites 
are February Gold and March Sun- 
shine. 


ers 


pearance 
a strong 


Jonquils for Fragrance 


Jonquil hybrids, with their in- 
tensely sweet perfume, always have 
appeal for garden and cut flower 
use. No other variety in this group 
seems to approach Trevithian in 
popularity. It has an excellent habit 
and good height. Permanent, _ it 
grows easily and produces clusters 
of two or three golden flowers, with 
a delightfully sweet fragrance. 
Others well worth growing are 
Golden Sceptre, Golden Goblet and 
Golden Perfection. 

The bunch-flowered 
tazetta) narcissus boast 
standing members: Geranium, 
Martha Washington and Orange 
Wonder. Martha Washington has 
the largest flowers, while Orange 
Wonder is the latest to flower. It 
has a very rich fragrance. Top fa- 
vorite in the poeticus group is 
Actaea. Large, tall and stately, it is 
the most outstanding. Rarer and with 
a jewel-like beauty is Sea-green. 

Practically all daffodil shows 
now have a special classification for 
species, miniatures and their hy- 
brids, with all grouped together in 
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(poetaz or 
three out- 





a large but increasingly popular 
class. Raindrop, April Tears and 
Hawera are popular hybrids. Cer- 
tainly, one of the outstanding wild 
species is the tiny, elfin, pure white 
Narcisons watieri from tee Adles | issn ces mein Mectiins Gime Geen: on Oe hei 
Mountains of Morocco. The quaint — crats of all garden plants. All are carefully dug and packed — not 
N. triandrus albus or “angel’s tears” to be compared with ordinary collected natives. We ship tens of 
and N. bulbocodium or “hoop petti 
coat narcissus” are ideal for rock 


thousands a vear to large estates and small gardens many re- 
peat orders Need ac id soil, humus, moisture and partial shade but 
no cultivation, 
gardens. 

“Pink daffodils” are mostly clas 
sifle j , arge ) ivision. ; 
ified in the large cup divisi cnninee-ouii These named aperies LANDSCAPE SIZE 


Manv that have been offered to the Single atem plants with will tive vem gorgeous Se ver tnt m clumps 
. some earth, atout < Hoom rom ‘Vy to rattles ine vurlapped, SAMPLE a r 
public up to now have had poor inches. Express on 25, July. 8 to 12 inches. Express p= Gus enth of 
4 . . shout $2.50, on arrival. on 25 about $5.00 on hinds listed at left 8-12 inch 
form. Since the novelty of the pink seeiwall B&B landscape Size, postpaid 
page 

‘ . . ate am >. 5 100 2 oe 

( s ‘ S 
color has subsided, more care is be ee ae 





100 


LARGER 5— One each, or 


£12.00 Pink-white. June $13.5 £30.00 
sorted as vou wish, 149 to 2 ft 


ing shown in selecting varicties for 
introduction. Mrs. R. O. Backhouse 10.50 . i a Vs oye high, B&B, boxed for exprese 
still is the most commonly erown. 16.00 K. catawba (Rose, June 350M) ao oo SUAEh OR: See 
\ small variety called Rosy Trum- ose = lower ara ecg oe: " oar 
pet has one of the pinkest of all 

tones in the trumpet portion. 

Probably the best three inexpensive 

pinks are the well-formed Rosy Sun 

rise, Lady Bird and Louise de ee 4 f- M 3 12 to 15 inches high, 
Coligny. The latter has the pleasant twice transplanted, 
scent of violets. Salmon Trout and (Entirely Nursery Grown) “ 2 bushy. 


Compton Mackenzie are the “super 
pinks” to look for at the big shows. 25 for $18 

No discussion of poular daf Pay ie deel 
" Jule “growing. 1andsome evergreens 
fodils would be complete without ER A Eo a eae 
a few special superlatives. Among most beautiful of all hedges. (Space 18 
the earlier varieties are March Sun inches apart in row.) These trees are lusty 
shine, Ada Finch, February Gold G-yenr-clie, Wag cise far same chipping. 
Peeping Tom and Fortune. The 
latest to flower include Chinese Larger quantities 
White, Ultimus, Frigid, Samaria, aia cnuimmunmee 
Silver Salver, Silver Chimes and Larger Sizes (15 to 18 inch), 25 for $35, 100 for $130. 
Falaise, all mostly white except Ulti- 
mus. Some of the largest are Brough- 
shane, Green Island, Golden Har- 
vest, Daisy Schaffer, Bonneville, KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Yellow Sun and Jules Verne. The 
very whitest are Beersheba, Can- Address Correspondence to Dept. H-26, Highlands, N. J. 
tatrice, Chinese White, Ludlow, 
Frigid and Zero. 

Among the loveliest of all are 
lintoretto, Binkie, Chinese White, 


Ludlow, Moonstruck, hosy Sunrise, C H O O S e 


Silver Chimes, a charming minia- 
ture called Lemon Drops, the sul- Ry a 2 NEW YORK. 
3 IN 


m of 5 for $16.75. 











Express on arrival ($1.50 to $2.04 


100 for $70. 1000 for £650. 











phury vellow Spellbinder, the pale 
green-gold Luna Moth and the im- 
maculately beautiful, perfectly 43rd ST. WEST OF BROADWAY. 


‘or . , . meive Mis 1000 rooms with radio 
formed and fabulously expensive cates a $350 


Empress of Ireland. 


treey } 45th ST. EAST OF BROADWAY S 7 imum 
-; 400 fine rooms with radio 4. — Ir" 
- q TELEVISION from ‘ | 
AiR- 
RAISE THEM FROM SEED mLtty sy biele) 2 prininaseigecngiens: LA- a 6900 
Other Harris Hotels 
CINCINNATI Metropole * Broadway * Kemper Lane 
Executive Offices — 
others. For FREE Planting Guide and price list write to Maen Wien, ho — DETROIT Ft. Wayne 
WOODLOT SEED CO., Norway 42, Michigan ARTHUR H. FRIEDMAN, Managing Director COLUMBUS Broad-Lincoln 











Plant this fall—nature's sowing season. Beautiful evergreens, 
lovely trees and shrubs for shade, windbreak, snow fence, 


erosion control, ornamentals, Christmas trees, timber and 
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There’s 
still time... 


Sales Agents 
Some territories available 


AN hegeesety T WINTER GARDEN 


» buy your ORL YT Greenhouse. It’s 
have it op ting ready tor fall 
ees t t in mid-winter, 


TO HAVE 


ember holidays and other special occasions. 


ed is 0 cies view s2.00.0 MAUD 
Ths are on ofc me er EE 


WRITE FOR FREE COLOR CATALOG 52-9 


vy 32 gy se 


USE OUR EASY BUDGET PLAN 


ed ORLYT picture mly $635 
te 50. Instal ‘ 


Irvington, N. Y. 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


St. Catharines, Ont. 





Send Today For Our Beautiful NEW 1956 Fall Catalog Containing 
88 Pages with Color. 4 Complete Listing of All Our Newest Crea- 
tions and Standard Varieties. 

Please enclose 25¢ to partially pay for mailing and printing costs. 
This will be refunded when you order bulbs. 


Tulips, Daffodils, Narcissi, Hyacinths, Crocus 
and Many Other Varieties of Bulbs and Tubers 
of deJager Renowned Superb Quality 


All of our bulbs are exclusively grown in our own nurseries in 
HOLLAND. We guarantee that every bulb will produce a more 
beautiful bloom with long lasting qualities. Prices are extremely 
moderate, in many cases less than those of ordinary stock. 90 years 
of experience in the production of better bulbs is your assurance of 
the utmost in setbetan, This fall plant deJager Bulbs. You'll be 
glad you did. 

Send today for the beautiful deJager Fall 1956 Catalog. Include 
— with your request. We will refund this on receipt of your bulb 
order, 


We Pay All Postage Costs in the U.S. and Canada 


Canadian Address: P. deJager & Sons, Hamilton Rd. RR8, London, Ontario 





What’s New in Daffodils 


From page 453 


group, with pure white flowers, 
four to six on a stem 


6. Cyclamineus 
Beryl, creamy 
perianth, with 
changing to gold as matures 
February Gold—early flowering, 
lemon-yellow  perianth, with 
deeper yellow trumpet 


vellow,  reflexing 
orange cup, 


7. Jonquilla 
Golden Perfection—one of largest 
and most striking, bright vellow 
Trevithian—clear, rich yellow 
throughout, with small cup and 


sweet fragrance, in clusters 


8. Tazetta (multi-flowered, Poetaz 

Geranium—pure white perianth, 
with rich geranium-red cup, 
3-4 fragrant flowers on a stem 

Martha Washington —largest flow 
ers in class, with pure white 
perianth and _ buttercup-yellow 
crown, frilled, orange at edge 


9. Poeticus 

Actaea—one of older varieties, 
but still one of best, with large 
pure white flower and small 
red bordered eve 

Cantabile—rounded pure white 
perianth and deep, emerald 
green eve, with broad vellow 
band and red rim 


Pinks 
Rose of Tralee—late variety, with 
large star-shaped flowers having 
white perianth and long crown, 
flushed with rosy, apricot-pink 
Rosy Sunrise—pure white peri- 
anth, with trumpet-like crown, 
frilled at mouth, in soft shade 
of clear pink 
The following daffodil varieties 
represent the most recent introduc- 
tions. Actually these are of such re- 
cent development that they are ex- 
pensive, though “tops” in their re- 
spective classes. 
New Sunproof Varieties 
Arbar—probably best with white 
perianth and orange-red cup 
Ceylon—yellow  perianth, with 
orange-red cup, color intensifies 
as ages 
Firegleam—large, smooth white 
perianth, flat orange-red cup 
Foxhunter—very flat clear yellow 
perianth, with rather narrow 
red-orange cup 
See page 494 
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Time to Plant Perennials 
From page 460 


soil that is free from lime. It must 
also be moist and have ample 
humus. Plants grown in full sun in 
my garden have done better than 
those lightly shaded. A dressing of 
rotted manure has been helpful and 
a mulch of peat moss protects new 
set plants from winter heaving. 

Varieties in rich purple shades, 
like Royal Sapphire, Night Music, 
the Higo Hisakata, Summer 
Storm and many others are most 
desirable among pale yellow _ iris. 
One of the most beautiful plantings 
| know of is Japanese iris of many 
varieties from white through rose, 
blue and purple covering the slop- 
ing banks of a small stream. 

While bearded _ iris 
better and will give 
when set out in July and August, 
they may be planted in fall if given 
a winter mulch. Without the rain- 
bow tints of this charming peren- 
nial, the garden would be lacking 
bloom in 


iris 


transplant 


more bloom 


indeed in its season of 
May and June. 

Then there are daylilies. In some 
sections of the country, notably the 
south, autumn is the best time to 
plant this perennial because the soil 
is more moist. There are other parts 
of the country (my own, for ex- 
ample) where fall planting may 
not be successful unless plants are 
kept watered until established and 
a mulch is placed around the fans 
of foliage to prevent heaving. Too 
deep planting can be unfortunate, 
since it may cause plants to rot. 


Outstanding Daylily Varieties 

The most recent daylily 
ductions are scarce, in considerable 
demand and high priced. Yet there 
are many excellent daylilies that 
are reasonably priced. These range 
in color from light yellow to dark 
red, and in size from the two-inch 
flower of Golden Chimes and _ those 
of golden-orange Thumbelina to 
very large Cibola and others. Plants 
of varying heights may be selected 
from five-foot Autumn Minaret to 
the other extreme of dwarf, bright 
red-flowered Jack. 

Daylily colors are hard to des- 
cribe, hence selections from catalogs 
are difficult for the unitiated. It is 
preferable, whenever possible, to 
visit nurseries and test gardens to 
see the plants in bloom. 


intro- 
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Early flowering plants, like per- 
ennial candytuft or iberis, may be 
planted in early fall for drifts of 
white among spring bulbs. Iberis 
must be replaced frequently in my 
garden, but it is worth the effort. 
Doronicum or leopardbane another 
meriting replacement when neces- 
grown for its daisy-like, 
bright vellow flowers. I have tried 
a number of species and named 
varieties and all proved similar. 

Perennial flax or linum needs 
frequent renewal, and is another 
early blooming plant to start in the 
fall. New beds of lily-of-the-valley 
may be set out now and given a 


sary, is 


mulch of compost or old manure. 
Old plantings may be thinned and 
extra pips set out wherever addi- 


tional ground covers are wanted. 


Anchusa for Spring 

Dainty, spring-flowering anchusa 
(Brunnera = macrophylla) grows 
about a foot high, and in cherry- 
blossom time opens its brilliant 
blue, forget-me-not flowers. Given 
a little encouragement it will seed 
itself. In some sections it is reported 
to become a nuisance. 

Somewhat later to bloom is the 
white-flowered, frosty foliaged 
snow-in-summer or cerastium. It 
may spread, as is its habit, and can 
be separated or new plants ordered 
for fall. Trilliums may be ordered 
from nurseries (not dug from the 
woods) to plant in masses on well 
drained slopes in the wild flower 
The large-flowered white 

grandiflora) is my _ fa- 


garden. 
(Trillium 
vorite. 

Fither the plumy or the taller 
growing old-fashioned _ bleeding- 
hearts planted in fall will give early 
spring bloom. Bountiful, a new hy- 
brid of the plumy type, is highly 
recommended to give bloom over a 
long period. 

Chalictrum or meadow-rue is ex- 
cellent for its decorative foliage and 
dainty, fluffy blooms in May or 
June. The columbine meadow-rue 
CT. aquilegifolium) has rose-purple 
flowers, while T. glaucum, with 
blue-green foliage, has fragrant fluffy 
flower heads of vivid yellow. 

Old-fashioned bee-balm or mo- 
narda is an amiable subject and a 
good choice where space is ample. 
The brilliant red Cambridge Scarlet 
and Croftway Pink, in different lo- 
cations, have spread to form bold 

See next page 
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INEXPENSIVE AUTOMATIC GREEN- 
HOUSE FOR AN INDOOR WINDOW 
The Greenarium helps you grow orchids, cuttings, seed 


. right in 
12 months a year 


lings, wild and garden plants, vegetables, et« 
your own home for fun and profit 
Automatic watering leave your plants for a week or 
they stay watered! Ample humidity, con 
Fits any window. Strong 


two at a time 
trolled light 
redwood frame, masonite base, polyethylene plastic sides, 
vinyl! front and top, etc. 4 cu. ft. of greenhouse 
Guide to 


temperature, et« 


transparent 
to grow 10 to 100 plants or more. Includes free 
Growing Plants in an Indoor Greenhouse” and ‘Plants 
Berkeley. K5: Kit 

$12.95. K6 
$18.95, shipped 


Curiosity, and Stubbornness,"" by E. C 
of over 40 parts (assembled in an evening 
Assembled Greenarium (except bottle 
satisfactory, returnable in 7 days for 
condition). Write: Berkeley Enter 
R1, Boston 16, Mass 


express collect. If not 
if in good 
883 Boylston St 


full refund 
prises, Inc 


———-MAIL THIS COUPON or a copy of it-——- 


Berkeley Enterprises, Inc. 
883 Boylston St., Ri, Boston 16, Mass. 


for Greenarium KS5 
arium(s) K6. I 
Returnable in 7 days for full 
My name 


Please send me kit(s 

assembled Greer enclose 
$ in full payment 
refund if not satisfactory (if in good condition 


and address are attached 


Gi, TREE PEONIES 


Largest Collection 
Ever Offered 


Including Stock of Famous 
OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 
et Lowest Prices Ever! 
Send for FREE 1957 CATALOGUE — en- 
larged, instructive. . eady for immediate 
mailing! Lists over 400 rare and hardy Tree 
plus exquisite species and hybrid 
Many exclusive foreign 


easy-to-gror 





Peonies . . . 

Herbaceous Peonies 

introductions! All magnificent 

exhibition-type showpieces! This is the con- 
i 


, source book! Write for your copy 


noisseurs 

SPECIAL TREE PEONY COLLECTION! 

Red © White ¢ Purple ¢ Pink 
All famous double giants! 

ALL 4 FOR ONLY $10.50 ppd. 


100 Selected Tree Peony Seeds $5 (No C.O.D.'s) 
Address: LOUIS SMIRNOW, Dept. H9 
85 Linden Lane, Brookville, Long Island, N.Y. 














MOST BEAUTIFUL BULBS 
GROWN IN HOLLAND 
from VAUGHAN’'S 


For 80 years we have imported from Holland's finest growers 
their top quality bulbs, for the florists and discriminating 
amateur gardeners of this country. Our 1956 imports, chosen 
by our representative abroad, include the newest varieties 
of all classes and the older ones which have never been 
surpassed. 

All are listed, many pictured in color, at prices no higher 
than ordinary grades, in VAUGHAN'S SPRING FLOWER- 
ING BULBS for 1956. From this complete list you can select 
named varieties of the loveliest coloring to make your garden 
display next spring outstanding. 

Spring is the most beautiful season in the garden, and all 
its beauty comes from plants which passed the winter in the 
ground. Our catalogue, offering everything for fall planting, 
comes FREE if you write while our supply lasts. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED COMPANY, Dept. 39 


47 Barclay Street, 10 W. Randolph Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. Chicago 6, Illinois 
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ATTENTION 
Fall and Winter Gardeners 
Perma-West Plant rays 


ARE GREAT BASIC TOOLS— 
AND SO INEXPENSIVE 


Never rot or rust perfect nesting 4 sizes 
Attractive indoor planter simple, functional 
lesign. Watertite plant pot tray water only 

e a week. Perfect seed and slip starter 
watertite or controlled drainage with drill out 
Tested and purchased by over 50 


rsity greenhouses, 


mbossments 


ment and Unive 
FOUR SIZES 
Grey or Light Green 
2 , S8xi2x2 
S‘tors 


COMBINATION OFFER 


OF EACH 4 SIZES 


, 

NEW GRACEFUL LONG PLANTER, 1° x 6 x 

Red, Yellow, Green, Grey. $1.50 eact for 
$4.00 


NEW WIDE AND DEEP TRAY, 14 x 16 x 4” 
Gray or sht Gree $2.50 eacl 3} for $6.75 


Please add 10 I all Order 


GROWERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Dept. 2211B ANN ARBOR, MICH 














ST. FIACRE 
Patron of Gardeners 


Invoke his blessing for pro- 
tection in the garden, quiet 
dignity of figure lends itself 
to hanging from wall in 
house, terrace, garden or 
in connection with planters. 
(Orig. English School XV 
Century in Met. Mus.). 
16” ready to hang indoor 
$10. Outdoor $12. Leg- 
end included. Postpaid. 
Send check or money order 


to: 


Sanctuary Shop 


Box 212, CRESCO, PA. 








Time to Plant Perennials 
From previous page 


masses of color in my garden. More 
brilliant is the newer variety Ma- 
hogany. 

Veronica Royal Blue 
spring with bright blue flowers on 
dwarf plants. Crater Lake Blue, 
Blue Peter and Blue Champion are 
good among the taller sorts. Icicle 
is an excellent white. Minuet is a 
brilliant rose-pink with gray-green 
foliage. Veronica holophylla is a 
novelty, with foot-high growth bear- 
ing thick spikes of indigo blue 
above glossy foliage. 

Balloon-flowers are valuable per- 
ennials for bloom with daylilies and 
other summer blooming items. Blue- 
and white-flowered single forms of 
Platycodon grandiflorum have lived 
for years in my garden. The deep 
blue P. mariesi is dwarf, while P. 
grandiflorum may grow to. three 
feet. We prefer to plant the named 
varieties of the double-flowering 
Bristol Blue Bird series in spring. 
Morden Pink and Morden Gleam 
lythrums may be set out for bright 
color late in summer. Hibiscus will 
provide large flowers in good colors 
and a tall background for other 
plantings. The gaillardias 
may be grown for a wealth of all- 
summer cut flowers for informal 
use. The Warrior begins blooming 
for me in May and continues until 
frost. The flowers are rich red 
bronze. 


opens in 


rugged 


Move Christmas Rose Now 


According to experts, October is 
the best time to transplant or plant 
the Christmas rose (Helleborus 
niger). | always remember the thrill 
I received when I received a_ box 
of plants in bud and bloom one 
fall, when I expected only a bare 
plant. After planting, the buds con- 
tinued to open and lasted until 
nearly Christmas. 

Hardy phlox is set out, as a rule, 
as small plants in spring. If clumps 
can be secured in fall, they will 
insure more color than _ single 
plants. Fall has been a good time 
in my garden to shift those with 


jarring colors. The white Miss Lin- 


gard is grown for early bloom, while 
Mary Louise and White Admiral 
form much prized clumps of white. 
Elizabeth Arden is pink and Sir 
John Falstaff, salmon pink. 





RARE 
TREES 


Following are postpaid: 
Dawn Redwood (Metasequoia) 
3 to 4 feet 
Medlar (Mespilus) 
1 year grafts 
2 year grafts 
“Waterlilly"’ Magnolia 
1% to 2 feet 
Hamamelis Mollis (yellow in Feb.) 








Cornus kousa Chinensis 
(June dogwood) 
2 to 3 feet 
Albizzia jul. Rosea (Hardy Mimosa) 


Steweortia pseudocamellia 

2 to 3 feet 

Pterostyrax (Epaulette tree) 

12 to 18 inch 

Franklin Tree (Franklinia) 

3 to 4 feet 

Symplocus Paniculata 
(Sweetleaf) 

12 to 15 inch 

Dove tree (Dovidia involucrata) 

2 to 3 feet 
Complete catalog on request, price 

10¢ (25¢ west of the Rockies) 


KELSEY 
NURSERY SERVICE 
Dept. H-27 . Highlands, N. J. 








This Versatile 


GARDENER’S GRINDER 


» 
¢ S 
COMPOST GRINDE™ 


On suaeooe®> 


GRIND OR 
SHRED AS 
DESIRED 


© Speeds Composting 

* Grinds Leaves for Compost or Mulch 
© Mixes Compost or Fertilizer with Soil 
© Makes Potting Soil or Top Dressing 


Cut months off composting time by 
shredding organic matter properly as 
well as do dozens of other grinding jobs 
eround the garden with this portable 
machine. Has interchangeable rollers 
and grinding screen so you can reduce 
practically anything to just the desired 
texture. Rejects only unwanted trash. 


$128.50 less engine and belt guard or 
$184.50 complete with 2'2 h.p. Briggs 
and Stratton recoil starter engine, f.o.b. 
Wichita. Larger models available. 


Write for literature and dealers name 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


Dept. J WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Planting Trees and Shrubs 


From page 465 





cateshaei) is an adaptable evergreen 
for foundation plantings or groups 
of acid-loving plants. Seldom does it 
make an attractive specimen. Plants 
grow about three feet high and have 
arching branches, covered with 
creamy white flowers in June. Foli- 
age turns a rich bronze in fall. Plants 
can be kept compact by cutting out 
some of the older canes each year. 

[wo pieris are very useful broad- 
leaved evergreens. One is the Japa- 
nese pieris (Pieris japonica), up- 
right growing, with lustrous green 
leaves. Clusters of pendulous, creamy 
white flowers appear in the early 
spring. The mountain pieris (Pieris 
floribunda), a spreading type, pro- 
duces attractive upright clusters of 
white flowers. 

The Carolina rhododendron (Rho- 
dodendron carolinianum) is an excel- 
lent rhododendron to use where the 
catawba or maximum is too large. 
Flowers range from white to rose, and 
plants are compact and rounded, 
ideal as specimens or in groups with 
other evergreens and shrubs. Provide 
an acid soil. 





Mountain Laurel Is Tops 


\lountain laurel ( Kalmia latifolia) 
is an evergreen shrub with many uses. 
Not only can it be naturalized in 
wooded areas, but under cultivation 
it can make a handsome shrub for the 
foundation planting, shrub border or 
garden. It also likes an acid soil and a 
vear-round mulch of oak leaves or 
pine needles. 

Pinkshell azalea (Rhododendron 
vaseyi) is a native species that is at- 
tractive in the spring, with its deli- 
cate pink flowers, and in the fall, 
when its foliage becomes red. 

Red-vein enkianthus ( Enkianthus 
campanulatus) is a trim, upright 
growing, deciduous shrub, with bell- 
shaped, creamy flowers in the spring. 
It combines well with evergreens be- 
cause of its foliage texture. Note- 
worthy is its brilliant autumn color- 
ing, from yellow to scarlet. 

Laland scarlet firethorn (Pyracan- 
tha coccinea lalandi) can be used as 
a wall or fence shrub, in foundation 
plantings or as an espalier on walls. 
Its profuse red berries provide vivid 
winter color. Pot-grown plants are the 
easiest to move successfully, espe- 
cially when transplanted in the fall. 
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a true Garden Under Glass’ 


@ Lifetime Construction — Ageless aluminum alloy — rust proof — no maintenance 
Please write for full particulars. Ask for folder H856 


| PI 
° § 14615 Lorain Avenue 
| Alaminum Greenhouses, Vue. \ seein Se 
ad 
A - 


Aluminum Greenhouses 
Your year ‘round “Garden Under Glass” 


Represented by 
NEW ENGLAND GREENHOUSE CO., INC. 
Write for booklet H-56 Rt. 3, Hanover, Mass. TAYLOR 6-2545 An Everlite on Display 

































TREE WORK STRAWBERRY HILL 


PRUNING SPRAYING RHINEBECK, NEW YORK 
. BIG TREE MOVING FINE LILIES AND LILACS 


Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost Our lilies have thrice won the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society's Silver Medal & many other prizes 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. at national exhibitions. 


AS 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. Catalogue on Request 


HARDY LILIES and 
HARDY CYCLAMEN 


THE WORLD'S FINEST LILY CATALOG—48 pages pro- 
fusely illustrated in color, it lists over 180 fascinating lilies, 
many new for '56—delightful Golden Harvest, startlingly 
beautiful Jillian Wallace, new Temple Hybrids and scores of 
others. Also twelve kinds of Hardy Cyclamen, the finest Hardy 
Clematis, special Lily Food and spray material. Really, it's a 
cultural handbook, invaluable to lily lovers. To get your copy, 
please send 25c, coin or stamps, Today ! 




































OLYMPIC HYBRID 
LILY SPECIAL 


See in your own garden the ab- 
solute perfection of the Olympics 
here pictured. They rate among 
the finest. We'll mail you in Oc- 
tober, three full flowering 

size bulbs, postpaid only $100 
(Catalog FREE with this $1.00 offer) 


DeGraaff Giant Extra special! 7 bulbs AND catalog 
Olympic Hybrids for $2 


Ktmaive EM we ~Lites Almost unbelievable profusion of 


bloom on a single large corm of 
BOX H, CANBY, OREGON Lily Specialists Since 1927 Cyclamen Neapolitanum. 
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RINJINA IN WLAN 


Lilacs—Old and New Varieties 


Bernard Harkness, Rochester, New York 


MOST CHERISHED 
of spring-flowering shrubs is 
the lilac. With its appealing 

fragrance and its abundance of 

bloom, it continues to be a favorite 
everywhere it grows. Moreover, the 
new hybrids, with their larger flow- 
ers and exciting colors, are high on 
the popular list of flowering shrubs. 

When making selections, the 
home gardener is confronted with 
the same problem that arises when 
making iris, peony, tulip or dafto- 

dil choices. Namely, there are so 

many varieties, similar in color and 

form, that it is often bewildering 


NE OF THE 


when it comes to choosing a few. 

The color plate on the opposite 
page presents 12 varieties that be- 
long with the cream-of-the-crop, as 
listed in “Lilacs For America”. This 
pamphlet, listing the outstanding li- 
lacs, is published by the Arthur 
Hoyt Scott Horticultural Founda- 
tion, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, for 
a committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Botanic Gardens and 
Arboretums and may be obtained for 
$1.00 a copy by writing the pub- 
lishers. 

Of these 12 selections, eight are 
introductions from the Lemoine 
Nursery of Nancy, France, and 
range from Congo of 1896 origin 
to Katherine Havemeyer named in 
1922 for Mrs. T. A. Havemeyer. 
Corinne is an old variety associated 
with the Baltet Nursery of Troyes, 
France, which also brought out the 
unique salmon-pink Lucie  Baltet 
about 1888. Macrostachya is an- 
other very old plant which presuma- 
bly appeared in the Paris area about 
the middle of the last century. The 
famous Spaeth Nursery in Berlin, 
Germany, in 1883 started Ludwig 
Spaeth off to become the most popu- 
lar purple lilac. 

Statistical probing into “Lilacs 
For America” reveals that there were 
700 other names which, for varied 
reasons, were out of the running for 
the 100 best. Of especial interest 
are the references to many new 
European introductions, which few 
in this country have seen as yet. 
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One may be mentioned, since its 
recent patenting in this country in- 
dicates it may be offered soon. It is 
Sensation, reported before the war, 
though word was anxiously awaited 
during that difficult period from 
Holland whether it had survived. It 
appeared as a sport on a plant of 
Hugo de Vries, the single purple in- 
troduced as a Dutch forcing variety 























1. Paul Thirion 2. Ellen Willmott 3. Chris- 
topher Colombe 4. Macrostachya 5. Corinne 
6. Katherine Havemeyer 7. Paul Hariot 
8. Vestale 9. Ludwig Spaeth 10. Leon 
Gambetta 11. Congo 12. Lucie Baltet 


in 1927. Its distinctive feature is a 
neat white edge on every petal. 

Another very valuable new lilac 
is Edward J. Gardner, named for 
the nurseryman of Horicon, Wis- 
consin, whose death in 1952 cut 
short the beginning of an excellent 
commercial lilac collection. It is a 
splendid memorial to Mr. Gardner 
that his pink seedling should bear 
his name. Its outstanding character 
lies in its uniform pearly-pink color 
in a double floret. 

During a recent Lilac Week cele- 
bration in Highland Park, Roches- 
ter, New York, a lilac preference 
exhibit was set up in The Garden 
Center of Rochester where a volun- 


teer staff cajoled some 263 people 
into taking the time to select a first, 
second and third choice of the six 
varieties on display as cut branches. 
To eliminate color preference, only 
white flowers were shown. The idea 
was to obtain the relative appeal of 
single and double lilacs, large and 
small florets and of the old versus 
the modern. 

Except for one variety the total of 
votes cast was very close. The varie- 
ties were chosen to represent certain 
groups and not to rate these partic- 
ular varieties: 

1. Princesse Alexandra (Dougal 
—Canada) Introduced in 1886— 
This representative of the old, single 
white lilac was in competition with 
varieties having florets twice its size. 
Nevertheless, its starry flowers in a 
loose, expansive cluster had a genu- 
ine appeal. Many selected it as their 
it received more third 
choice votes than any other. This 
preference for the old standard 
white lilac was the major revelation 
of the project. 

2. Mme. Casimir Perier (Le- 
moine—France ) Introduced in 1894 
—This variety has cupped petals 
which make a rotund bud. The open 
floret is ball-shaped, and the clus- 
ters are of medium size. Available 
from a great many nurseries, it has 
long been a standard double white 
lilac. It received the largest number 
of first choice votes and tied for sec- 
ond place in total of all votes. 

3. Jan Van Tol (Van Tol—Hol- 
land) Introduced in 1916—Devel- 
oped for the trade in forced florist’s 
blooms in Holland, it is also a very 
desirable garden plant. It had the 
largest individual floret shown, with 
the petals only slightly cupped, giv- 
ing a starry effect though the cluster 
is compact as required for forcing. 
It received the highest total of all 
votes. 

4. Joan 


favorite and 


Dunbar (Dunbar— 
tochester) Introduced in 1916— 
This was the only variety definitely 
not favored by our poll. It is a small 
floret type, doubled —hose-in-hose. 
See page 490 
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Tulip Species 


From page 450 


little species, with a rich yellow inter- 
ior. Petals and sepals are shaded red 
and brown. 

[. batalini (6) CL 
dwarf, with soft butter-vellow 
which open to bright stars. 
very gritty soil and full sun. 

[. batalini Bronze Charm (8) (L) 

\ hybrid of T. batalini X linifolia. 
Vigorous variety in varying shades of 


\n exquisite 
flowers, 
{equires 


bronze and apricot. 

I. biflora 6 VI Character- 
ized by two to three small star-shaped 
white with centers. 
Good for rock gardens. 


flowers, yellow 


Tulipa whittalli 


[. chrysantha (8) (CMS)—Dainty 
alpine species, with small flowers on 
slender stems. Bright vellow inside, 
shaded rosy-red outside. Recommended 
for rock gardens. 

T. clusiana (15 MS to L)— 
Called “The Lady Tulip” because of its 
dainty form. Cherry-red buds on slender 
stems open to medium-sized, long 
pointed, star-shaped white flowers, with 
dark blue-violet centers and cherry-red 
outer petals. Give full sun, well 
drained, gritty soil. 

T. cretica (3) Cl 
from Crete, with dainty, 
starry flowers, with soft yellow centers, 
and curiously twisted foliage. Provide 
a warm, sheltered position. 

T. didieri (18) (VL)—Dainty slen- 
der species, with rich crimson-carmine 
flowers on rigid stems. Pointed petals 
are reflexed and have a blue-black base. 

T. didieri mauriana (17) (L-VL)— 
Elegant large tulip, with brilliant red 
flowers, which have a black and yellow 
base. Splendid late variety for extend- 
ing the tulip season. 

[. eichleri (12) (CMS)—Brilliant 
species, with fairly large crimson-scarlet 
pointed flowers that have a black base 
ringed with gold. Exteriors are grayish. 

T. eichleri excelsa (8) (CMS)—Has 
larger flowers than the type, without 


Rare species 
clear rose, 


September 1956 


the grayish exterior. Both are dazzling 
in sunny spots. 

T. fosteriana—Over 15 varieties and 
hybrids of this colorful species are 
listed. In addition over 30 
varieties and hybrids of T. fosteriana 
X T. greigi. 

I’. fosteriana Galata (L)— 
Brilliant orange-scarlet with 
clear yellow bases. Known for their long 
lasting quality and strong stems, often 
two blooms appear on a stem. 

T. fosteriana Red Emperor (18) 

I Has enormous flowers, largest 
in species group, up to 8” in diameter. 
Brilliant vermilion-scarlet, with a large 
black base bordered with yellow. 

T. fosteriana Rockery Beauty (8) 

E)—Dwarf, dazzling orange-scarlet, 
very desirable for the rock garden. 

T. greigi (9) (L)—Most beautiful 
of all, with large flowers of the most 
orange-scarlet accented by 
black and yellow bases. Wavy petals 
have soft gray bloom on the outside. 
Large glossy leaves are marked with 
Provide a 


there are 


(16) 
flowers, 


dazzling 


brownish-purple _ stripes. 
warm sheltered, sunny place. 
T. hageri (6) (L)—The coppery 
crimson suffused with dull 
bronze-orange on the outside make an 


attractive appearance in spring garden. 


flowers, 


More Robust Kind 


T. hageri splendens (6 L.)— More 
robust, produces up to four flowers per 
stem. Same coloring and habit. 

T. kaufmanniana (8) (VE)—Called 
the “Water-lily tulip,” has creamy-white 
flowers, with large yellow centers. Car- 
mine-red on the outside. 

T. k. Brilliant (8) CVE)—Bright 
cherry-red, duller on the exterior, with 
golden yellow base. 

I. k. coccinea (8) (CVE)—A rare 
form, with brilliant carmine-red flow- 
ers of exceptional color. 

T. k. Fritz Kreisler (10) CVE)— 
Very large flower, with a pale creamy- 
pink interior, golden yellow base and 
salmon pink exterior. 

T. k. Gaiety (4) (VE)—The dwarf- 
est, with very large creamy-yellow flow- 
ers that have an orange-vellow base and 
pinkish-red on the outside. 

I. k. Scarlet Elegance (6) (VE)— 
Most colorful of all, with dazzling scar- 
let flowers, usually two or three on a 
stem. 

T. k. Shakespeare (7) CVE)—Sym- 
phonic blend of color, with interior 
flushed salmon, apricot-orange and yel- 
low, and a blend of vermilion-red on 
the outside. 

T. greigi X kaufmanniana hybrids— 
Crossing these two species has produced 
outstanding hybrids. Most have the 
characteristic striped or spotted foliage 
and the eye on the inside base, similar 
to the eye of a peacock feather, which 
accounts for surname “Peacock Tulip.” 


T. k. Cesar Franck (8) (CE)—Very 
large deep golden yellow flowers, with 
exterior petals of rosy-scarlet, broadly 
margined with yellow. 

'.k. Josef Kafka (5) C1 
yellow of these hybrids, with 
red eye in bases and golden yellow ex- 
teriors flamed with scarlet. A scarce va- 
riety. 

lr. k. Sweelinck (6) CED 
soft creamy yellow flowers, with a rosy 
flame on the outside. Very attractive, 
with distinct wavy foliage. 

T. kolpakowskiana (8) CMS-L)— 
Dainty miniature, bright yellow, with 
a rose shading on the outside petals. 
Distinct narrow, wavy foliage. Two to 
three flowers per stem. 

T. linifolia (8) (L)—Dazzling scar- 
let-red, cup-shaped flowers, which open 
flat in the sun to show black centers. 
Foliage is narrow, undulated, with red 
margins. Prefers gritty soil and full sun. 

[. marjoletti (18) (CL)—Elegant 
primrose-yellow flowers, with rosy red 
feather on edge of petals. Long slender 
stems are ideal for cutting. 

I’. maximowiczi (8) (MS )—Charm- 
ing species, with brilliant red flowers 
and black bases. Much like T. linifolia, 
but flowers 10 days earlier. 

T. orphanidea (9) (1 Charming 
species from Greece. Has bronze orange- 
red flowers, with pointed petals. 


— Deepest 
distinct 


Large, 


Tulipa dasystemon 


T. persica (6) (CVL)—Pure deep 
golden yellow flowers with bronze on 
outside, which open to brilliant stars 
in sun. Produces several sweet-scented 
flowers on each stem. Needs gritty soil. 

T. praecox (18) (E)—A tall variety 
which has pointed, reflexed petals of 
pure scarlet-red and black bordeted, yel- 
low base. Grows in warm, sunny place. 

T. praestans (10) (E)—The type 
and following variety is among the more 
brilliantly colored. Orange-scarlet flow- 
ers appear three or four to a stem above 
grayish-green foliage. Effective in sunny 
places. 

T. praestans Fusilier (10) (CE)— 
The most commonly grown, with bright 

See page 494 
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FALL FLOWER 


AND 


HARVEST SHOW 


OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


AT 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


October 18-19-20-21 


Thursday....... 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 


Friday 10 a.m. to 10 P.M. 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 10 P.M. 
Sunday Ll p.m. to 10 p.m. 
FREE admission to members with 


membership ticket 


Special Advance Sale for Members 50¢ 


Von-members 80¢ 


Clippings from 


CLUBS and 
SOCIETIES 


Arnold Arboretum Classes 

The Arnold Arboretum at Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., will resume its program 
of informal courses for adults this fall, 
with the following classes opened to 
all interested: 

Fall Field Class in Ornamental 
Plants by Dr. Donald Wyman, 6 ses- 
mornings, 10 A.M.—12 
noon, Sept. 28—Nov. 2. Fee $2.00. 

Principles and Practice in Plant 
Identification by Dr. Carroll E. Wood, 
8 sessions, Tues. evenings, 7—9 Oct. 


sions, Fri. 


2—Nov. 20. Fee $10.00. 

Plant Propagation I by Roger Cog- 
geshall, 6 sessions, Wednesdays, in two 
sections, 9:30 A.M. or 7—9 P.M., Oct. 
3—Nov. 7. Fee $10.00. 

Botany in Boston by Dr. Richard A. 
Howard, 8 sessions, Wed. afternoons, 
Oct. 17—Dec. 5. First session, 1—4 
P.M., with later sessions to be ar- 
ranged. Fee $10.00. 

For further information about the 
courses write: Dr. Carroll E. Wood, 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain 30. 




















MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Coming Events 
“WINTER-GREEN” 


The 1956 Christmas Greens 
Exhibition of the Michigan 
Horticultural Society 


at the Detroit Historical Museum, 
Tuesday, December 4 through 
Sunday, December 9 


LECTURES 
By Mrs. Albert F. Allmayer, “Our Christmas 
Heritage on December 
By Prof. H. O. Whittemore (University of 
Michigan). ‘Outside Our Christmas Window” 
suggested plantings for birds, winter color, et 
Time to be announced 


Christmas Decorations Workshops 
{ By the Detroit Garden Center} 
December 5, 6 and 7 


SPECIAL EXHIBITS 
embership in o ffers Michigan 
s oft agazine ct es such as the 
Horticulture free for one 
a free ticket to the Spring Flower Show 
of the Garden Library of Michigan; and 
rvices through tl year 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP FEES 
$4.00 
Dua 1 wife 5.00 


The White House, Belle Isle 


Detroit 7, Michigan 





Legacy 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society received a generous legacy 
from the late Miss Marie Louise 
Ball. Miss Ball joined the Society 
in 1929 and became a life mem- 
ber in 1935. Her will directed 
that the money be used “for the 
purpose of encouraging horticul- 
ture and improvement in land- 
scape, especially in Philadelphia 
and vicinity”. It is gratifying to 
have this mark of confidence in 
the work of the Society. 


Lectures 


\ new project has been under- 
taken by the Society. It has long 
been felt by the Council that good 
horticultural lectures should be 
made available to those of our 
members who find it difficult to 
come to Philadelphia. In order, 
therefore, to meet the gardener 
on his home ground, the Society 
is offering to interested groups, in 
places of their own choosing, top- 
flight lecturers at a small cost. 
Any groups, such as Art Centers, 





The Pennsylvanta Horticultural Soctety 


389 Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Mr. J. Lippon PENNock, Jr., President 
Mrs. E. Pace ALLINSON, Secretary 


Mr. Georce R. Criark, Treasurer 


Garden Clubs, Church or Com- 
munity organizations, regardless 
of membership in the Society, 
may arrange to have lectures at 
a cost of $25.00 each. Organiza- 
tions, whose membership includes 
at least 10 members of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety, may have the lectures at 
$10.00 each. Two distinguished 
horticulturists, Lois | Woodward 
Paul (Mrs. J. Folsom Paul) and 
Ernesta Ballard (Mrs. Frederic 
L. Ballard, Jr.), have joined the 
staff of the Society to carry out 
this program. Some of the sub- 
jects on which they are prepared 
to talk and give demonstrations 
are: Lawns, The Use of Trees 
and Shrubs, Planning for Suc- 
cession of Bloom, Year Around 
Enjoyment of the Home Grounds, 
Garden Techniques’ (pruning, 
planting, propagating, and_ the 
like) and Gardening Indoors. Ar- 
rangements should be made 
through the office of the Society 
at an early date, as this will un- 
doubtedly be a very popular pro- 
gram. 
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Flower and Harvest Show 


This year the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society will combine its an- 
nual Haeivest and Chrysanthemum 
Shows into the Fall Flower and Harvest 
Show, to be held at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Oct. 18-21. Featured will be 
both hardy and greenhouse types of 
chrysanthemums, along with all kinds 
of fruits and vegetables. House plants, 
including African violets, will also be 
emphasized. 


Oregon Flower Show 


Five fall and_ the 
Benton Fair will be combined into one 
in the forthcoming Benton Fair and 
Corvallis Fall Flower Show to be held 
at the State College Armory 
and the near by Roosevelt School Audi- 
torium, Corvallis, Ore., Sept. 22-23. 


flower shows 


Oregon 


Featured will be a chrysanthemum 
show by the Corvallis Chrysanthemum 
Society, fall flower arrangements by the 
Corvallis Garden Club, a fuchsia show 
by the Corvallis Fuchsia Society and a 
dahlia show by the Men’s Garden Club 
of Corvallis. Free to visitors as well will 
be the Lewis-Brown Horticultural Farm, 
with its experimental plots of chrysan- 
themums and other plants. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 
FIELD LECTURERS 


Lois Woodward Paul 


Ernesta Ballard 








John F. Clark, Secretary 
of Ontario Horticultural As- 
sociation, who will conduct 
the tour to the gardens of 
the Orient and the Ha- 
waiian Islands this fall. 


Garden Tour to Orient 


John F. Clark, Secretary of the On- 
tario Horticultural Association of To- 
ronto, Canada, will conduct the 
\utumn Garden Tour to the Orient, 
September 15 (from New York) to 
October 29 (to New York), sponsored 
Ontario Horticultural 
Massachusetts 


\ssocia- 
Horticul- 


by the 
tion and the 
tural Society of Boston. 


Gardens and points of interest will 
be visited in British Columbia, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Macao, Formosa, where 
the private villa of Generalissimo and 
Mme. Chiang-kai-Shek will be visited, 
and Thailand. On the return, the group 
will spend a week in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands during the carnival season known 


as “Aloha Week”. 


For detailed information write: Mr. 
John F. Clark, Ontario Horticultural 
\ssociation, 267 Glebeholme_ Blvd., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, or the Jean 
Berke Travel Service, 516 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Arno H. Nehrling (left) presents the Jackson Dawson 
Medal of 
to Eugene S. Boerner for his work in rose breeding. 


the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Peony Society Officers 


Officers of the American Peony So- 
ciety, elected at the annual 
held recently at Dixon, IIl., are as 
follows: president, Harold E. Wolfe, 
Belleville, Ill.; Myron 
D. Bigger, Topeka, Kan.; treasurer, L. 
W. Lindgren, St. Paul, Minn.; secre- 
tary, George W. Peyton, Rapidan, Va. 


meeting 


vice-president, 





Crape Myrtle Grown 
Earlier 


In our July issue, we featured a 
color plate on our back cover of crape 
myrtle in Colonial Williamsburg. The 
legend indicated that this colorful 
shrub was grown in this country as 
early as 1811. Actual records show, 
however, that it was introduced to 
America in 1747 and that it was one 
of the plants which was found in the 
gardens of 18th century Williamsburg. 











The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society will start its fall program of 
gardening classes for amateurs with 
a course in Practical Gardening, to 
be given by Mrs. Lucien B. Taylor 
on Wednesdays, Oct. 3, 10, 24, 31, 
Nov. 14, 21, 28 and Dec. 5, from 10 
A.M. to 12 noon. The course, which 
is limited to 20, will stress the basic 
principles of general gardening, in- 
cluding soil mixtures, composts, fer- 
tilizers, propagation, planting methods 
and pests and diseases. The fee of 
$12.00 covers the materials used in 
the laboratory session by the mem- 
bers. 

Mrs. 
course in 


teach the 
Gardening, 


Taylor will also 
Greenhouse 





Courses for Amateur Gardeners 


scheduled for Fridays, Oct. 26, Nov. 
2, 16, 23, 30 and Dec. 7, from 10 
a.M. to 12 noon. The purpose is to 
acquaint the home owner with the 
operation of the small home green- 
house in order to make the most of it. 
Materials used in the laboratory ses- 
sion are included in the $10.00 fee. 
Enrollment is likewise limited to 20. 

All classes will be held at Horti- 
cultural Hall, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston, 
and are open to anyone interested. To 
remit- 
Jayne 
Boston. 


enroll, send application and 
tance to the registrar, Miss 
Meehan, Horticultural Hall, 
The telephone for additional informa- 
tion is Kenmore 6-9280. 
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FR DEE 
5 THRILLING SPRING 1957 


Ganden 


Towu 


Sponsored by leading 
Horticultural Societies 
and conducted by out- 
standing garden author- 
ities and experienced- 
tour leaders! 


See the famous gardens 
as well as the famous 
sights of the countries 
visited! Enjoy a leisurely 
yet thorough trip, plan- 
ned entirely for your 
pleasure! 


WESTERN EUROPE 


France and Paris in the spring. 
Holland at Tulip Time. Belgium 
and the Royal Greenhouses. 
England . . . noble estates and 
the Chelsea’ Flower Show, 49 _ 
days, sailing April 10, 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


The Garden Paradise of the Pa. 
cific. Oahu. Hawaii. Mauai. Kauai. 
Waikiki Beach. Honolulu. Orchid 
gardens. Flowering trees. Private 
estates. 34 flower-filled days, 
sailing May 2, 


MEDITERRANEAN 
Sicily . . . Grecian and Roman ‘iG 
Temples. Italy... Rome... pr?) 
Florence, Picturesque Swiss- 

Italian Lake District. italian- 

French Rivieras. France... Paris. Th 

49 days, sailing March 13 . 


BRITISH ISLES 


a Engliand...Cheisea Flower Show. 

: y Wales . . . medieval Chester. Ire- 

| 7. land, north and south . . . lake- 

nt studded countryside. Scotland 

” ... the Highlands, 41 days, sail. 
ing May 15. 


THE ORIENT 


Seattle-Victoria. Japan at Cherry 
Blossom Time . . . the Iniand 
Sea. Formosa. Hong Kong . 
Siam . . . the Royal Palace. 4 
Flower-filled Hawaiian Islands. 45 & 
days by air, April 3. 


For complete information, write Dept. H9 
Jean Berke Travel Service, inc. 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


AO LRMR PNY SC 
A new, revised edition 
of the indispensable field 

and reference book— 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO 


Trees and Shrubs 


By Arthur Harmount Groves. Now more useful 
than ever, a concise, complete guide for the 
Northeastern U. 8., with short-cut guides to 
identification by leaves, buds, branches, seeds, 
and stems. “Excellent keys, superbly drawn 
illustrations . . . I recommend the book most 
highly Fartoa A. Witey, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. More than 300 draw- 
ings by Maud H. Purdy. $6.00 at all bookstores. 
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Lilacs—Old and New 
From page 484 


The long tube 
loose, lacy effect. 
clusters exhibited had more buds 
than the others, which may have 
lost some votes for it. 

_% Monument 
France) Introduced in 1934—A 
representative of the newer lilacs 
which exhibit elongated clusters, its 
florets single and intermediate in 
size, it received the highest total of 
second-choice votes and tied for sec- 
ond place in total of all votes. 

6. Alice Harding (CLemoine— 
France) Introduced in 1938—This 
most recent introduction shown has 
flat petals and fully double florets 
opening up to wide pin-wheels. Its 
compact cluster is completely filled. 
This representative of the newer 
doubles was well received. 


gives its cluster a 
Of necessity, the 


(Lemoine— 


Weeping Form Lost 

We are indebted to Mr. Anton 
Malefyt of Berwick, Pennsylvania, 
for his discovery in an old estate 
planting of the weeping form of the 
early lilac (CSyringa oblata). This 
leads one to wonder whether there 
may be any survivors of the weeping 
form of the peking lilac (S. pe- 
kinensis). This was a novelty intro- 
duced by F. L. Temple from _ his 
Shady Hill Nurseries, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, about 1887, and 
was certainly rather widely distrib- 
uted at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. I hope that its re-discovery is 
still possible. 

Nearly 60 years ago, an editorial 
in “Garden And Forest” discussed 
the lilac along with other common 
plants. It declared the lilac to be a 
desirable shrub and protested against 
the thought that its presence in every 
farm-yard must temper enthusiasm 
for its use. Certainly this generation, 
in the succession predicted in the 
editorial, still admires the good qual- 
ities of the lilac. 

With a selection made of lilacs, 
some old and some new, the ques- 
tion arises of the best way to plant 
and care for them. The place where 
lilacs are to be planted is important. 
It should be free of competition 
with the roots of established trees 
and open to the sun at least most 
of the day. There should be no 
danger of surface water collecting 
and standing for more than a few 
hours. 


HORTICULTURE 


Spring planting, unless done very 
early, involves some setback to the 
leaf buds which swell and_ burst 
with the first warm days. This makes 
fall planting preferable. There is 
usually less rush then, and more 
time can be taken to prepare a hole 
amply wide for the root system, 
with a little to spare, and deep 
enough to accommodate a_ six-inch 
layer of good compost. 





Time-Table for Lilacs 
(From records made at 
Highland Park, 
Rochester, New York ) 


October 15-30 Extend your lilac flow- 
ering season by adding an early hy- 
brid, such as Lamartine or Pocohon- 
tas, and a late hybrid, such as Lu- 
tece, Royalty or Coral. 

Nov. 1-15 Treat your lilacs to a 
feeding of 5-10-5° fertilizer or its 
equivalent in organic materials. Li- 
lacs do not need a high nitrogen 
content. 

Dec. 1-15 Look over your lilac 
plants to remove damaged twigs and 
branches growing toward center of 
plant. 

March 15-30 Examine plants for 
oyster-shell scale, and if infested give 
an application of dormant oil spray. 
April 1-15 Cultivate around your 
plants and reduce the number of 
main stems you wish to keep. Eight 
to 12 are recommended. 

May 10-15 Enjoy the bounty of 
bloom of one of the loveliest flower- 
ing shrubs in May. 

June 1-10 Clip off the fading flower 
spikes just below the bottom flower 
cluster. 

June 5-20 Look for tiny, blackish 
moving scale insects now hatching, 
and spray with an oil emulsion or 
Malathion. Watch young plants es- 
pecially. 

August 1-15 Look for sap-wet spots 
of the young of borer near base of 
plant and on large limbs with loose 
bark; spray with DDT. Watch old 
plants particularly. 

August 10-30 Sometimes humid 
weather will induce mildew on the 
leaves, which is more disfiguring than 
harmful. Sulphur dusting or captan 
helps control its spread. 


COMPOST 
FERTILIZER 


Make a Ton For Only 34¢ 
Quickly, Easily from Waste Materials 


Fertivo is Nature's own concentrate of dynamic organ- 
isms. Makes pleasant-aroma compost-humus from leaves, 
grass, tablescraps, manures, hay, chaff, cobs, straw 
even sawdust and soot in 3 to 8 weeks, any month of 
year, by heap, sheet, row or cabinet methods. Easiest, 
quickest, lowest cost. 

Send oniy $1 for enough to activate up to THREE 
tons, plus full details and instructions, and FREE plans 
for building Composter Cabinet. Results guaranteed or 
money back. ORDER BY MAIL TODAY. We pay post- 
age. FERTIVO COMPANY, 864C North Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Wild Gardening For Beginners 


From page 469 
or boggy area already has a wild 
garden and needs only to add more 
kinds. Most artificial garden pools 
can be made more exciting by using 
a little ingenuity in imitating the 
natural growth around shallow ponds. 
It is more important to test the 
soil for acidity for spring gardens 
than for flowers that come later in 
the season. Summer flowers seem 
to like a variety of soil conditions, 
and a soil test for these is not so 
necessary. Here are some suggestions 
of easy plants for several types of 
wild flower gardens: 


SPRING GARDEN 

Moderately acid soil (ph 5.0- 
6.0 
Irees: Hemlock, flowering dogwood, 

pussy-willows, silverbell-tree, birch- 
Carpinus car- 
sassafras, Washington 
phaenopyrum), 
arbore- 


es, hop hornbeam 
oliniana ) 
thorn (Crataegus 
sourwood (Oxydendrum 
um ). 

Shrubs: Azaleas, rhododendrons, pie- 
ris, leucothoe, inkberry (Ilex gla- 
bra), blueberry (Vaccinium corym- 

bosum ). 

ild Flowers: 

le cordifolia) 

naria canadensis 
pit Arisaema _ triphyllum), 
mon’s-seal (Polygonatum 

Bluets (Houstonia caerulea) Wake- 

robin (Trillium erectum) Creep- 

ing phlox ( Phlox stolonifera ) 

Downy violet Viola 

Canada violet (Viola canadensis) 

Wild geranium (Geranium macul- 

Spring-beauty (Claytonia 

Hepatica ( Hepatica 


( Tiarel- 
Sangui- 


Foam-flower 
Bloodroot 
Jack-in-the-pul- 
Solo- 
sp.), 


pubescens ) 


atum 
virginica ) 
americana 
Ferns: Christmas fern (Polystichum 
acrostichoides), lady-fern (Athyr- 
ium filixfemina), marginal shield- 
fern (Aspidium marginale) spinu- 
lose wood fern (Aspidium spinu- 
losum). 


SPRING GARDEN 
Slightly acid soil (ph 6.0-7.0) 


Trees: Same as above. 

Shrubs: Witch-hazel, flowering dog- 
wood, shadbush, mountain-laurel, 
viburnums. 

Wild Flowers: Virginia blucbells 
(Mertensia virginica) Snow tril- 
lium (Trillium — grandiflorum) 
Twin-leaf (Jeffersonia diphylla) 
Columbine (Aquilegia canadensis) 
Mitrewort (Mitella diphylla) 
Woodland phlox (Phlox divarica- 
ta) Great Merrybells (Uvularia 
grandiflora) Wild Ginger (Asarum 
canadense) Duchman’s breeches 
(Dicentra cucullaria) May apple 
(Podophyllum peltatum) Adders- 
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Tongue (Erythronium sp.) White 
baneberry (Actaea alba). 

Ferns: Maidenhair fern (Adiantum 
pedatum), Goldie’s fern (Aspidium 
goldianum) New York fern (As- 
pidium noveboracense). 


SUNNY WILD GARDEN 


Trees: Red cedar, locust. 

Shrubs: Common juniper, bayberry, 

sweet-fern, wild low blue- 
berry, bittersweet, viburnums, dew- 
berry, bearberry. 
ild Flowers: Birdfoot-violet (Viola 
pedata), Wild lupine (Lupinus pe- 
rennis), Wild pink (Silene caro- 
liniana), Butterfly-weed (Asclepias 
tuberosa), Black-eyed Susan (Rud- 
beckia hirta) Yellow  bedstraw 
(Galium verum), Crown-vetch (Co- 
ronilla varia), Bellflower (Campa- 
nula rapunculoides), Butter-and- 
eggs (Linaria vulgaris), Harebell 
(Campanula rotundifolia), Moth- 
mullein  (Verbascum _ blattaria), 
tobin’s plantain (Erigeron  pul- 
chellus), Savory-leaf aster (lonac- 
tis linariifolius). 

Fern: Hay-scented fern (Dennstedtia 
punctilobula). 


rose, 


Moist Witp GARDEN 


Willows, tupelo, red maple. 
Spice-bush, sweet pepper- 
bush, wild rose, swamp _ azalea, 
alder, shadbush, rhodora, choke- 
berry, button-bush. 

Wild Flowers: Marsh-marigold (Cal- 
tha palustris), Wild forget-me-not 
(Myosotis laxa), Cardinal flower 
Lobelia cardinalis), Great lobelia 
(Lobelia _ siphilitica), Creeping 
Charlie (Lysimachia nummularia), 
Ladies’-smock (Cardamine praten- 
sis), Yellow iris (Iris pseudacorus), 
Blue flag (Iris versicolor), Rose- 
mallow (Hibiscus palustris), lron- 
weed (Veronica noveboracensis), 
Queen-of-the-prairie —_ (Filipendula 
rubra), Tall meadow-rue (Thalic- 
trum polygamum) Closed Gentian 
(Gentiana crinita). 

Ferns: Cinnamon, interrupted, royal, 
marsh and crested ferns. 


Trees: 
Shrubs: 


SEASIDE WILD GARDEN 


Trees: Red cedar, oaks, gray birch, 
American holly. 

Shrubs: Sheep-laurel, beach-plum, 

wild rose, blueberry, huckleberry, 
inkberry, chokeberry, sweet-fern, 
bayberry, bearberry. 
‘ild Flowers: Bird-foot violet (Viola 
pedata), Butterfly-weed (Asclepias 
tuberosa), Scarlet pimpernel (Ana- 
gallis arvensis), Golden Aster 
(Chrysopsis mariana), Aster 
(Aster sp.), Goldenrod (Solidago 
sp.), Beach-pea (Lathyrus mari- 
timus), Hoary pea (Lathyrus in- 
canus), Wild lupin (Lupinus pe- 
rennis), Blazing star (Chamaelir- 
ium luteum), Purple loosestrife 
(Lythrum _ salicaria), Rock-rose 
(Helianthemum canadense). 

Fern: Hay-scented fern (Dennstaed- 
tia punctilobula), 
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WANT PRIVACY? 


Walpole Screen Fencing 


4 STYLES — 5 HEIGHTS 
TIGHTEST MADE 


There’s a Walpole Cedar Fence for 
every purpose. Find out what one of 
our many styles can do for you. Notice 
the nicety of detail and proportion in 
Walpole Fences. Get the free extra 
benefit of Walpole Woodworkers’ 
23 years’ experience in Cedar Fence 
building and erecting. Why be satis- 
fied with less? 

Visit our display grounds or write 
or phone for free 12 page Fence Cata- 
log containing over 50 pictures of 
Walpole Fences in use. Prices in- 


cluded. 
WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


Cedar Fences + small buildings + rustic furniture 


767 EAST STREET, RTE. 27, WALPOLE, MASS. 
Telephone WALPOLE 70, 104 or 830 
. 


234 LOWELL STREET (RTE. 129) 
WILMINGTON, MASS. 
Telephone OLIVER 8-4941 


395 Shaker Rd., EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS, 
Telephone LAUREL 5-3349 








Daffodil Bulls of 
GUARANTEED QUALITY 


Within a few short weeks daffodil lovers all over America 
will begin planting bulbs. It is our sincere hope thot these 
will be first-quality bulbs which will produce large, perfect 
flowers of show excellence. First quality means simply “the 
best” and true economy in daffodil culture demands that 
only the best bulbs be planted. 

Remember— inferior, low-priced bulbs require the same 
amount of planting time and effort as do Little England 
quality bulbs, so don't be penny wise and dollar foolish. 

We are pl dto that we can pro- 
vide all of the current offerings of Guy L. Wilson 
and J. Lionel Richardson, two of the most famous 
Irish growers. 

The many hundreds of varieties we have avail- 
able include not only the better-known and less- 
expensive bulbs, but also such outstanding award 
winners as Empress of Ireland, Salmon Trout, Rose 
Caprice, Royal Charger, Lapford, Galcador, Rosy 
Sunrise, Pink Rim, Apricot Attraction, Reveiry, 
Chinese White and Broughshane, to name only a 
few. 

Due to the gratifying increase in our business this yeor 
some varieties ore in short supply. PLEASE ORDER EARLY. 
Wwe — NOT FILL ORDERS RECEIVED LATER THAN OCTO- 
BER 15TH, 

Write for Free Catalog and 1956 Price List 


Little England 


BOX G-8, BENA, VIRGINIA 
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HORTICULTURE’S “GREEN THUMB” DEPARTMENT 


Decorative - Ornamental - Commercial { GROW YOUR OWN FRUIT 


nM Oo L L . E S te Rae Se on DWARF TREES in 2 years 
. VE, * Trees need very small yard spoce— 
FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD ; grow only 8 to 10 ft. in 15 years. 
Hardy everywhere. 


Sead fer Catalog in Color to q Write for color foider with full selection 


Brownell Farms CARLTON NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 5965-H, Milwaukie, Oregon ° For 65 years—BOX 8-H, Forest Grove, Oregon 

















PRIMROSES, PANSIES, H | | Send for free samples 
HARDY CYCLAMEN, HELLEBORUS Olly | PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 
Plants — Seeds Lead pencil markings permanent 
2 Ob FREE — mewn — FREE BOOKLET AND LIST— Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
Th 2 bes ox 440- a — eray ay toy n ¢ ~ag ll jar 
Saesaee, See EARLE DILATUSH — robbinsville, N. J. sng “HOWARD | HAMMITT eas 


FREE ADVANCE COPY NEW CATALOG . 

FREE FLOWER BOOK || LESS USUAL 
60 illustrated pages of unusual and hard-to-find supplies, w ny " 1 “Book of Aut a 
equipment ond accessories for African Violets, Gloxinias, emake Meni ieee ea ¢'and , carga BU LB FLOWERS 
Geraniums, Azaleas, all greenhouse and indoor plants deve Daffodils. t! etc.; pe Social — 
Everything from potting mixes and plant foods to large ple | eegeees ee — garden seed and eames Our Illustrated Catalog, sent quickly on 
aluminum plant stands and fluorescent lights. Largest selec- OEE RE ee request, offers the lovely, rarer kinds, so 
tion any catalog specializing in supplies for indoor plants  & , a ee ~ often suggested, so hard to find. Dept. B. 
GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 68, S.C 

MOORESTOWN 




















and greenhouse. Send now for your free copy. 
THE HOUSE PLANT CORNER, Box 915, Oxford, Maryland PEARCE SEED co. NEW JERSEY 














. * 
Wild Bird Food rr GROWERS OF | — 
E wees Meee am TWO RED FERNLEAVED PEONIES $1.00; three early red 
IT KEEPS THEM CHIRPING @ A specially blended peonies $4.00; one red tree peony $4.00 Free list. ATHA 
combination of seeds and grain, designed to attract GARDENS, West Liberty, Ohio 
the most desirable types of Wild Winter Birds a a 
100 Ib. $12.00. Economy Blend $9.75—100 Ib PRIMROSES 
F.0.8. Shipping point. Delivered Phila. and suburbs ' PREPARE THE E SHADIER PARTS OF YOUR GARDEN 
E. L. SHUTE & CO. ; , Ps r i | for the most f springs. A few dollars buy dozens of 
: : WL transplants of Dankover s world-famous, biz, hardy, peren- 
Line Lexington, Pennsylvania . $s ‘ nial silver-dollar Primroses. Departing winter leaves Bart 
. : haven Primroses — in every shade and tint — laying spring 
at your feet. Write for handsomely illu tra! ed, informat 














CLASSIFIEDS __EVERGREENS nae aT joceei 


. + ) 2 ires ego 
Rate 30 cents a word, minimum $6.00, cash with order, 25 EVERGREENS, $5. He F 3 = + I . ‘ = i. i need 
10% discount for three consecutive issues using same copy. _ \2!', three to five year rid o_o ~~~ sad 3g > RHODODENDRON 
Closing date 45 days previous to cover date ; presen, Pips. viet sapiagg 2, Sooo _ ong - _ 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave.. Boston, Mass Postpaid planting time. Free Evergreen Catalog. MUSSER 6 RHODODENDRON AND 6 AZALEA, $5.95, Strong 2 
al FORESTS tox S-IC, Indiana, Pennsylvania transplants, 4 to 8 inches. Mass of roots, large leaves. Hard 
ataniatl ns ———_—_—— Azalea. red. Rhododendron. h ybrid se <dlings from red flower 


AFRICAN VIOLETS FLOWER ARRANGING ag ect gee ag weet gene Spare 
—— VAMETIES and others. Leave plant tors BASES AND CERAMICS, MADE FOR EACH OTHER. MI SSER FORI STS. INC.. Box &-IC, Indiana, Penns 


awe “ys ped . pe 3 . . wen Hat 1 rubbed, hardwood ba n shapes and glazes 
SLIFKA, Box 343, Fayette, Ohio. Phone anit Gower arranects, CHACO ORIGINALS, 222 Reon SOIL STERILIZER 


AFRICAN VIOLET LEAVES, 5 Varieties labeled or 20 un- treet, Hillside, New Jerse PASTEURIZED SOILS ARE IDEAL FOR GROWTH. K 


abeled $2.00. Free Pr I ting New Double Pink 7 - — . weal a . od } ‘ hacteria th the 
FREUDENBURG hare thay: Nebraska GERANIUMS ~~ Pilon Sl Serie i ire automat te w 
AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send free 234 CHOICE VARIETIES. Flowering. Dwarf. Odd. Fancy- —_ Five year guarantes Used by commer 

r catalog. FISCHER GREENHOUSI ept. HCS5 aved. Catalog 10¢. HOLMES C. MILLER, 280 West Portola now av n ‘ nhouse model 
Linwood, New Jersey * Avenue, Los Altos, Calif ENGLAND GREENHOUSE CO., INC, Box 69, Hano 
2 = — ” ee Mass 

AMARYLLIS GREENHOUSES «~~~ Se EE a 

AMARYLLIS. New folder ready offering bulbs of imported REDWOOD. x 12° 9 Sturdi-Built ( ireenhouse, everything STRAWBERRIES : 
hybrids. HARDY AMARYLLIS - MAGIC LILY of — complete above foundation including glass, only $225.00 de- STATE INSPECTED VIGOROUS STRAWBERRY | plant 
JAPAN, exquisite p gust, 6 bulbs $2.25 livered STURDI- BUILT GREENHOUSI CO., 11304 3. W. Howard, Fairfax, Cat skill, Sparkle, Temple. 28 $1.50: 50 
dozen $4.00. ( VOLDEN SPIDER LILY Lycoris Aurea, 6 Boones Ferry Road, Oswego, Oregon $2.35; 100 — $3.50 postpaid ailable September 20th 
bulbs $2.75, dozen $5.00. Plumy ng size bulbs, immedi-  — poe eae Catalog. F FRANKLIN ROBE RTS, ‘Box! ord, Mass. 
ite shipment postpaid JOHNSON ‘BROS P.O. Box 463, 7 : aaa a 
ind Brook, New Jersey 15 VARIETIES BEAUTIFUL IRIS, $2.00. 9 Varieties Hemer- TREES 
‘ BEGONIAS — x ocallis $2.00. Lab led 5¢ per plant extra. Catalog Free. L. OUR REDWOOD TREES growing oS states seven species 
FREUDENBURG, Battle Creek, Nebraska dwarfs, giants. Imported trees, plas catalog 25¢. RARI 


BEGONIAS, GERANIUMS, EXOTICS. House plant special- - . = : LD 4 “ -~ a 
ists for 50 years. Illustrated catalog describing 1,000 vy wrieties LILACS PLAN r CLUB, Route 1, Box I5SH, Mi i Valle y» alifor oa 
0¢. LOGEE’S GREENHOUSES, Danielson, Conn FINEST FRENCH and NOVELTY LILACS. Sturdiest OWN 20 MILLION TREES A YEAR. Best values direct from one of 
“ 7 y 7 a —— ROOT stock. Best varieties. Specimens. Special collections. America’s largest growers. Evergreens, shade trees, shrubs 
ornamentals. Write for illustrated catalog, “extra value 


ne ee: Catal UPTON NURSERY, Dept. D, 4838 Spok 
. . i neeeeermendines log free SE , Dept. D, 38 Spokane, . 
CHRISTMAS TREE GROWERS’ GUIDE. Tells you profit — Detro.t 4, Mich pokanes specials. MUSSER FORESTS, INC., Box 8-IC, Indiana, 
pnt =. 7 Pennsylvania 





secrets of growing Christmas Trees on idle land. Write for free — 
opy and complete catalog. MUSSER FORESTS, INC., MAGAZINES WILDFLOWERS 
Box 8-IC, Indiana, Pennsylvania oa 
: s SS CNNATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 1888-1956. Any — — 
DAFFODILS Issue. Send want list. PERIODICAL SERVICE, Box 465-H C, | WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS for fall planting. 12 Blood- 
— ~ Wilmington. Delaware root plants $2.00 postpaid. Catalog free. THOMAS M. 
DAFFODILS F FOR NATURALIZING. Also tu ps, hyacinths, — "TNs sewn WOOD, Constania, N. Y 
nd crocus, Gloucester daffodil mixture $5.75 per peck MYRTLE , $$$ _____ 
$21.00 per bushel. Free folder. RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER MvRTLE VINCA MINOR) FART EDO ~_ WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS, inany kinds, to brighten a 
FARM. Nuttall. Virginia ( ). nice p mm | ) post- shady nook. Also young Ornamentals for low-cost home land- 
— - _ -_ aid. Hundred, $8.00 postpaid . Five hundred, $37.50 postpaid. scaping. Fal! planting is strongly recommended. Send now for 
; DAYLILIES 4 oa CH ARLES K. STOTLEMEYER, Hancock, Maryland Free Catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, Box 33-H, Home, 
DAYLILIES. CANARI, CHANTICLEER, Doeskin, Do- ORCHIDS Pennsylvania. a 
ee, eT. Toten Catalin hog tno Sin HED GROW ORCHIDS IN YOUR HOME. Blooming size Cattleya SITUATIONS WANTED 
‘t 7 “ n — ——e ny . $4.50 each. three for $12.0 esirec ots. 25 cents addi- - = aE eye “er 
KNOLL, Whippany, New Jerse $4.50 each, three for $12:00. If desired in pots, 25 cents addi- SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER, Private estate or Park 
DR. STOUT'S HYBRIDS. Seventy pioneer “and Pay on delivery. CLARENCE J. BENDLE, 613 Fifth Avenue Life. experience — Gardens, Lawns, | Greenhouses, | Land- 
season and types, 1916 to 1956. Catalog 7 Buile foline, Illinois scaping, care of Farm Stock. Best references. Middle Age. 
cR R NI RSE Ri Ty Seed en adest Bi a sasiinateaniteeganinipeimmtamnnestenins Married. Go anywhere. Please give details. Box 132, HORTI- 
: , Peal PEONIES CULTURE, Boston 15, Mass 
EREMURUS AUTEN PEONIES aimong th world’s finest. Doubles, Japs, | EXPERIENCED GARDENER, 49, college graduate, 9 years 


RARE! SPECTACULAR! HARDY! Order Now. Three labeled ngles. Sensational extra early Hybrids. Quality roots, mod- present position. Desires year ‘round job. No greenhouse 
eties only $4.50: unlabeled $3.50. Free list. Instructior erate pr Collection bargains. Special free offers with orders. experience but willing. Reply HORTIC i LTURE, Box 106, 


MON TGOMERY GARDENS, Box 1129-0, Spokane, Wash. Free Li st % DWARD AUTEN, JR., Princeville, Illinois. Boston 15, Mass. 
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Dwarf Fruits for Gardeners 


From page 471 


I need all three kinds for my experi- 
ments and for comparing results when 
the trees are in full production. The 
Number Nines can be planted from 10 
to 12 feet apart, and the Number 
Sevens from 15 to 20. Number Two 
should be planted 25 by 25. In visit- 
ing orchardists in the recent past, I 
have noticed that more and more com- 
mercial growers are setting Number 
Sevens 20 feet instead 15 to facilitate 
machinery movement in the orchard. 

I'ree fruits like a fertile, well-drained 
soil and need plenty of moisture for 
biggest production. In my experience, 
apples and plums will not stand “wet 
feet,” but pears and cherries will do 
fairly well in heavier soil that holds 
moisture longer. In setting the dwarfs, 
keep the graft union an inch or two 
above the soil level. Otherwise roots 
will come out at and above the union, 
and some or all of the dwarfing charac- 
teristics will be lost. 

Second, when digging the hole to 
set the tree, be certain to dig it large 
enough so the roots can be well spread 
out. Keep the good, dark topsoil in a 
pile by itself and when you fill in the 
hole put this good topsoil in first over 
the roots. My technique in planting a 
tree, after digging the hole to the cor 
rect depth, is to set in the tree and fill 
the hole half full of good soil. 

Avoid Tramping Soil 

I do not tramp or tamp the soil, as 
so many writers recommend. I pour in 
a pail of water, and let the water settle 
the soil around the roots. I wait half 
an hour or more for this to settle. Then 
[ pour in a second pailful, and again 
wait until the water disappears. Then 
I fill in the balance of the hole and 
leave a depression about 12 inches 
in diameter around the trunk. Each 
day for a fortnight, unless a_ rain 
comes, I pour a quart or two of water. 

[1 also avoid any fertilizer in the 
hole. After the tree is planted, and the 
fortnight of watering is passed, I mulch 
the tree with 10 to 12 inches of hay, 
extending out to fhe drip-line of the 
branches. 

Che fertilizer problem is simple. Be 
ginning the second year, I use four 
ounces of nitrate of soda, or two ounces 
of ammonium nitrate, for each year of 
age of the tree. 

With dwarf fruit trees very little 


pruning is necessary the first few 
vears. Take out branches that cross 
each other and you may need to re 
move one or more branches with a 
sharp crotch. The same pruning prin 
ciples apply to dwarf fruits as to 


standard-size trees. 


September 1956 


huge 
white 
ROSE 


elt’s NEW... really 
double—about 100 petals 
. .. Strikingly shapely ... a 
free bloomer ALL season... 
a strong bushy grower. 


Melvin E. ee Order Now—each $2.50 


WYANT fos- Specialist Inc. 3 for $6.60 


206 Johnny Cake Ridge «+ Mentor, Ohio 
FALL ROSE FOLDER FREE ON REQUEST 








WINTER-HARDY AZALEAS 
and RHODODENDRONS 


BY CLEMENT GRAY BOWERS 
Illustrated with 17 Halftones 





Here is a little book devoted to those 
types of hardy azaleas and rhododen- 
drons that can be expected to do well 
in the northeastern section of our 
country. Dr. Bowers has written it 
especially for amateur gardeners who 
are eager to know more about this 
spectacular group of flowering shrubs. 
In nine lively chapters, the author 
gives his readers a graphic presentation 
of the various winter-hardy species 
their uses, soil requirements and gen- 
eral needs. He gives special attention 
to the most desirable places to plant 
specimens and to the control of insects 
and diseases, while his advice on col- 
: lecting the most desirable form is 
Winter-Hardy Azaleas particularly helpful. The list of species, 
Pravem s@atarelevecatetcayte hybrid groups and clones add im- 
mensely to the value of this practical 
little volume which is written in a 





most pleasant fashion. 
PUBLISHED BY THE : 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY $3.00 a Copy Postpaid 
ORDER TODAY FROM .——————— — — — —_ a= am 
HORTICULTURE’S Book Department Enclosed i Check Money Order 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Please send me copies of Winter-Hardy Azaleas and Rhododendrons — $3.00 postpaid 


Name 
Street 


BON 06-06 SOMO 26068 











bul lawn work 
ttt halt / 


‘No More ‘Clippers’ Cramp” 
[ 


eee V ; 


Keeps lawn edges neat! 
Install No-See Grass Barrier around 
shrubs, flower beds, trees; along fences, 
hedges, driveways. Bars grass from 
spreading; keeps lawn edges neat. Mow 
right over it, trimming edges. Made of 
corrugated, galvanized steel sections four 
inches deep. Easy to install; just drive 
down to soil level. Gives your lawn that 
well-kept, semi-formal look ! 


grass 
won't grow 


where roots 


can’t go! 


Packaged 40 feet per carton 
See your hardware, department, 
gorden or nursery store. 


If not available locally 
send check or money order for $4.98. Postpaid. 


KEELOR STEEL, INC. 


$73 Ninth St. S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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| Tulip Species 
From page 487 


orange-scarlet flowers, three or four to a 

stem. Foliage is lustrous green. 
T. primulina (10) (CL)—Flowers 
| have primrose-yellow interior and ex- 
| teriors flushed pale green with a rosy 
| lilac margin. Has three to four flowers 

on a branching stem and the distinct 
| habit of opening late in the afternoon. 
Very fragrant. 

T. pulchella humilis (4) CVE-E)— 
Very dainty, flowers are a delicate 
shade of pink to rose-violet, variable as 
to color. They open to a star, with a 
| yellow center. Plant in sunny places. 

T. pulchella violacea (4) (VE)— 
Bright rosy violet blooms, resembling an 
unopened crocus. They are usually first 

| to open the season and are long-lasting. 

I. stellata (14) (L)—A gem from 
the Himalayas, much like T. clusiana. 
Pure white starry flowers, with golden 
centers, and exterior petals shaded with 
rosy pink flame. Prefers gritty soil. 

T. sylvestris (florentina odorata) 
(16) (L)—Though found wild in 
England, some botanists maintain that 
it was introduced from the Mediter- 
ranean. Nodding buds turn upright 
and open to large, fragrant, pure yellow 
flowers. The best for naturalizing, it 
must be established to flower profusely. 
Do not disturb once planted. 


| 


Gem from Persia 


T. sylvestris Tabris (16) (L)—Very 
free-flowering form from Persia, with 
large fragrant, lemon yellow flowers. 

T. tarda (dasystemon) (4 to 6) 
(MS )—Desirable bunch flowering spe- 
cies, with dainty, star-shaped yellow 
flowers edged with creamy white. Pro- 
lific bloomer. Worthwhile in all collec- 
tions. Likes sunny places. 

T. biflora turkestanica (10) C(VE)— 
Several star-pointed white flowers with 
golden centers. Outside petals shaded 
rosy-bronze and light green. For shel- 
tered, sunny places. 

T. urumiensis (4) (MS)—Rare re- 
cent introduction, producing three to 
four fragrant flowers in succession. A 
bright golden-yellow, they are bronze- 
green on the reverse. 

T. viridiflora praecox (12) (L)— 
Always listed with the species, but like 
T. acuminata it is of old garden origin. 
Flowers have long pointed petals of 
soft pale green, with creamy yellow 
edges. The unusual cool green color is 
much admired for flower arrangements. 

T. whittalli (12) CL-VL)—Rarely 
seefi species, with goblet-shaped flowers, 
pure coppery orange, with a black-edged 
green and yellow base. 

T. wilsoniana (5-7) (L)—Unusual 
and rare species, with brilliant cherry- 
red flowers that sport bright blue bases 
and yellow stamens. 


What’s New in Daffodils 
From page 480 


Galcador—silky, clear yellow per- 
ianth, with wide orange-red 
cup of unusual brilliance 

King Cardinal—an up-to-date 
Hades, with smooth snow 
white perianth, deep red cup 

tevelry—soft yellow _ perianth, 
long flaming orange-red crown 

Royal Charger—smooth — golden 
vellow perianth, clear red cup 

New Healthy White Trumpets 

Broughshane— majestic, with 
massive blooms on tall stems, 
having wide white trumpet and 
broad white overlapping peri 
anth, flanged at mouth 

New Healthy Bicolor Trumpets 

Aldergrove—large pure white per- 
ianth, with perfectly propor- 
tioned deep yellow crown 

Balleygarvey—magnificant 
substance and form, with large 
pure white perianth and deep 
golden yellow trumpet, rolled 
at brim 

Foresight —described previously 

Lapford—tall, early, refined bi- 
color, with white perianth and 
sulphur yellow crown. 

Preamble —well-formed, very dur- 
able with white perianth and 
rich yellow crown 

Chinese White—superb white of 
crystalline purity, with pure 
white perianth and saucer- 
shaped crown, touched with 
green in eye 

Little Known Triandrus 
tippling Waters—white, 
smooth, heavy finish 

Rosedown—clear yellow perianth, 
with goblet-shaped crown of 
soft orange 

Silver Chimes—described 
ously 

Thoughtful—pale yellow 

Tresamble—best triandrus, pure 
white, with excellent form and 
substance 

New Pendant Cyclamineus 

Charity May—graceful, distine- 
tive alabaster white, with three 
flowers per stem 

Jenny—same form and quality as 
Charity May, but soft yellow 

New Pinks 

Ann Abbott, Karanja, Pink Isle, 
Pink Rim, Radiation, Rosario, 
Rose of Caprice, Rose of Tra- 
lee, Rosy Sunrise and Salmon 
Trout 


size, 


with 


previ 
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de ackson and Sorkin proudly offers 
The First White All-America Award Winner 


Everblooming! Large Flowered! 


hi 


No. 1415) 


THE ONLY FLORIBUNDA 
SELECTED FOR 1957! 


Here’s the finest white rose ever cre- 
ated—and that’s now a proven fact! 
For White Bouquet is the first white 
rose ever to win the All-America 
Rose Trials! And you know that it’s 
the finest new Floribunda of the 
year — because it was the only Flori- 
bunda selected at the Trials! So if 
you’ve ever dreamed of having the 
perfect White Rose — here’s your 


dream come true! 
AVAILABLE AT AIL 
LEADING DEALERS 


| JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
160 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 


Please send me, at the proper Fall planting time for 
my locality WHITE BOUQUET Rose Bushes 
($2.50 ea.; 3 for $6.60; 12 for $26.40). Include, FREE 
with my order, your helpful “Home Garden Guide.” 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 


I enclose $ in full payment i 
rN 
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ORDER NOW! PLANT THIS FALL! 


You can be among the very first in your neighborhood to display 
this enchanting new prize-winner —if you order now! And how 
thrilled you’ll be when you see it burst forth in all its glory early 
next Spring! Scores of delicate light cream buds decorate the 
rich green plant...and slowly open into huge, hybrid-tea-size 5” 
blooms. And what flowers! — gardenia-like in appearance ... pure 
white in color...spicy in fragrance. Seen against the background 
of the smart green foliage, the effect is one of cool freshness all 
Summer long. Guaranteed to live and bloom. Since experts rec- 
ommend Fall as the best time to plant — and since our “first year” 
supply is limited — we urge you to order NOW. 
$2.50 each; 3 for $6.60; 12 for $26.40 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO., Newark, NEW YORK 








M*" KINDS OF PLANTS grow happily in the tiny 8 x 8 foot 
lean-to greenhouse of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. McArdle of 
Marblehead, Massachusetts. A variety of bromeliads, begonias and 
geraniums keep the company of coleus, chrysanthemums, Christ- 
mas cactus, Jerusalem cherry, smithiantha, orchids, echeveria and 
ornamental pepper. In. this issue Mrs. McArdle tells her story. 








